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with the perspective of shepherding, which is divided into the 
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| | | “In. Personality and Religion Paul E. Johnson has written his 
best book .. . . Here he has specialized on the integration of con- 
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_ interest to ministers who wish thoughtfully to consider the con- 
cepts that lie behind religiously oriented psychotherapy. It will | 
\ be of use to students of the psychology of religion and the gen- 
erally educated reader also, for Professor Johnson has avoided 
the use of the language of technical psychology wherever possible. 
. .. [The book] makes an important contribution to the theory 
of the relationship of personality and religion.”—Pastoral Psy-_ 


chology ($4.50 


visit your bookstore soon 
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UNIVERSITY 


The Sceptical Approach 
to Religion 
By Paul Elmer More 


This béautifully expressed and carefully 
developed approach to religious belief is 
now available once again after being out 
of print for many years. In this important 
book, Paul Elmer More shows how a true 
spirit of inquiry can lead to a belief in 
religious. truths, and how skepticism can 
be turned into religious faith by a 
thorough use of reason. “An invaluable 
contribution to the treasury of Christian 
thought.”—Living Church. 216 pages. $3.50 


Small Town 
in Mass Society — 
Class, Power and Religion in a 
Rural Community 


By Arthur J. Vidich & Joseph Bensman 


This fresh and unusual approach em- 
phasizes the ways in which small-town 
life reflects the major issues and problems 
of American society at large. One of the 
basic aspects covered by the authors is 
religion and the place of the church in 
community life. They discuss the role of 
the minister in the church and community, 
the minister as a person, inter-church re- 
lationships, church and lay leadership. 
class and church membership, church 
competition and the unchurched, and ecu- 
-menicalism and theology on a local level. 
3 346 pages. $6 


Order from your bookstore, or — 
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Princeton, New Jersey 


LIKES LOPER 


Vere V. Loper’s article, “Christian Ties 
Hold Homes Together,” in the December, 
1957 issue, is one of the finest articles on the 
Christian home that I have seen. May I se- 
cure permission to have it mimeographed and 
distributed to every home in my church? 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY has been coming to 
me since early seminary days. Keep up the 


good work and the. high level of the articles. 


which you publish. 
Rev. EuGENE Grusps 
First Baptist Church 
Charleston, -Mississippi 


WANT SEWARD HILTNER’S BOOK = 


The January issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
is very notable, and will be ‘a collector's 
item.” 


excited about Seward Hiltner’s new __ book 
Preface to Pastoral Theology, and would 
appreciate an early copy to prepare for teach 
ing the next semester which begins. soot. 
Do you have a copy that might be sent me 
in advance of the regular mailing of the 
book club? 
PauL E. Jonson 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


I have been wanting to belong to the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club for: some 
time now, but have kept putting it off. The 
offer of the current selection free of Seward 
Hiltner’s, Preface To Pastoral Theology 
demands a response from me. | 

Seriously, it was my privilege to sit undef 
Dr. Hiltner in a seminar at Butler University 
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this past summer and I believe that he intro- - 


duced us to portions of this book at that 


time. | felt that he presented a great chal- 


lenge to the ministry, and I have been look- 
ing forward to the publication of this book. 
Although I personally have just glanced 
through the door of pastoral counseling, I 
feel that this is opening up a new perspective 
of the ministry. I would- like to do more 
work in this area, the Lord willing. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Pas- 
toral Psychology: Book Club, and send me, 
by return mail free of charge, a copy of 
Preface To Pastoral Theology. May I re- 
ceive the January issue -of PASTORAL PSyY- 


cHoLocy as you bill me for a year’s subscrip- 


tion ? 
A. CUNNINGHAM 
Kentucky Christian College 
Grayson, Kentucky 


LIKES KITTRIE’S ARTICLE 


I was very happy to read the article in the - 


January, 1958 Annual Directory on “What 


Bthe Minister Should Know About Law and 


Mental Illness,” by Nicholas N. Kittrie, a 
lawyer. As a psychiatrist and a member of 
a committee to revise our state’s commit- 
ment laws, I was frustrated by the opposi- 
tion of many lawyers in our last legislature 
toward progressive changes in our mental 


laws. For example, our Washington laws. 


lorbid treatment of patients in_ psychiatric 


emergencies until the full commitment hear- ~ 


ing is ‘held. Over 2,000 patients are admitted 


yearly to the detention ward of King Coun- 


ty Hospital, Seattle, and are deprived of their 


tight of treatment by these obsolete laws. 


I look forward to receiving your journal 
each month. Its easy style-is a welcome 
antidote to the somewhat  over-technical 
medical journals which I receive. 

Tueo. L.. Dorpat, M.D. 
University of Washington 
School of Medicine 
Department of Psychiatry 
Seattle, Washington 


GREAT CONTRIBUTION 


I feel that PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, both as 
amagazine and in its Book Club, has made a 
great Contribution to the enrichment of the 
minister’s life and service in this country. 

Rev. HaArotp L. BowMAN 
First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
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H. Walter Yoder 


WALTER YODER merits our recognition this month as: 


© counseling pastor. At the grass roots level of the local parish te 


has demonstrated what one trained and dedicated pastor in this en 
of pastoral psychology can do. Michigan can rightly be proud of wha 
this native son has brought to the ministry there. 

Born at Otsego, Michigan, in 1922 and educated at nearby 
Kalamazoo College where he graduated cum laude in 1944, H. Walter 
Yoder moved on to obtain his B.D. degree cum laude in 1946 from 
the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. His 
record marked a man of great promise. By the time he received hi 
B.D. degree he had already assumed the position of pastor at the St 
Paul Congregational Church in Chicago's near northwest section 
Prior to assuming this pastoral role in 1945 he had served fora yea 
and a half as assistant minister at the South Park Congregationd 
Church in Chicago, where he saw at first hand some of the tensions 
of a rapidly changing church community. Having been married by 
this year of 1946 for four years and with the first of three children 
already born, one might have predicted a typical pastoral future for: 
typical family man with a normal progression from church to churd 
standing before him. Walter Yoder’s development has been far from 


typical in these past twelve years. 
The MA\ 


The yeast of a creative leavening for a pas 


toral ministry were implanted during the las 


year of his seminary work at Chicago. At this 
time the freedom to explore courses based upot 
one’s own interest coincided with the arrivd 
at the University of Chicago of Carl R. Rogers 
in 1945-46. Course work with Rogers enabled 
him to see the true nature of a counseling rol 


(Continued on page 65) 
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T IS with special pride that we pre- 

sent in this issue the article by Paul 
W. Pruyser. There are several rea- 
sons for this. For one, it contains a 
really basic discussion of one important 
question in the relation between reli- 
gion on one side and psychiatry and 
psychology on the other. For another, 


it enables us to introduce our readers | 


to a competent author from whom we 
hope to have other articles in the years 
ahead. For a third, we hereby show 
our readers what theological com- 
petence looks like in a psychologist. 
Paul W. Pruyser is a’ psychologist 
who works in a psychiatric setting. His 
special research interest is the (to me) 
esoteric subject ‘of the psychology of 
brain functioning. Yet he is competent 
in theology and in philosophy and in 
telating these to psychology and _ psy- 
chiatry. Much of this came-from his 
early education in the Netherlands 
and his lifelong activity as a church- 
man, He is currently serving as chair- 


. competence 


| editorial | 


Theology and the Layman 


man of the elective seminar on psy- 
chiatry and religion in the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry. 

In light of the kind of theological 
demonstrated by Paul 
Pruyser (which he would be the first 
to say does not make him a professional 
theologian), we have been meditating 
on theology and the layman. Recent- 
ly some long-overdue books of the- 
ology for laymen have been published, 
and seem to be meeting a welcome re- 


ception. May their number and quality 
not grow less. 


These writings are, however, ol the 
shotgun type; and it is doubtful if 
they can accomplish more than a good 
shotgun does, namely, to bag small 
game. It seems unlikely that the big 
game—for instance, psychiatrists, psy- 


_chologists, and social workers—will be 


moved to becoming lay theologians in 
the Pruyser sense unless spoken to in 
terms relevant to their professional 
work. As illustration, we think of the 
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large and even decisive influence 
wielded by Reinhold Niebuhr in our 
time on the thinking of political scien- 
tists, influencing even those who most 
flatly disagree with his premises. It is 
his gift of establishing specific relevance 
that has motivated among this group 
what is at least some form of theologiz- 
ing. 

Not long ago I had a fantasy. I 
knew all the time that this daydream 
was just that. Still, | emerged shaken. 
In my vision all the professional per- 
sons who do therapeutic work of a so- 
cial or psychological kind—physicians, 
psychologists, industrial counselors, so- 
cial workers, and all the rest—had tak- 
en theology seriously, had studied its 
biblical origins and its history and its 
doctrines and applications, and had 
been working at its implications for 
their professional work as well as their 
personal lives. They had been doing 
this for a long time, in my daydream, 
eschewing carelessness and settling for 
nothing less than the real thing. Final- 


ly, one Sunday morning the prelimi- 


naries were completed; and they were 
ready to celebrate their experience, to 
have it both confirmed and corrected, 
and to seek new light—by going to 
church. In church after church, in all 
the large towns of the country and 


some of the small, new groups filed in, 


worshipfully, intelligently, expectantly, 
confidently but humbly. Then the vi 
sion grew. ghastly. 

In Central Church, Megapolis, the 
sermon subject was, “You too Can 
Conquer Fear.’ The theme seemed to 
be: forget it and rest in the Lord, in 
that order. ‘Repression,’ whispered 
the psychologists, and recoiled from the 
blow. At West End Church, Suburbia, 
the biblical note struck a responsive 
chord in the new worshipers who were 
quite hep to de-mythologizing ; but they 
were a little baffled at the assertion 


_We have talked of the personality 


We can at least resolve one thing. We 
resolve that the layman—like the psi. ,, 
chiatrist or psychologist—who take 


chol 
of the Bible’s authority with no in-fand 
dication of its message. At Old Wesjrelat 
Church the listeners relaxed with awe 
when they read the solid title, ” Provi- 
dence and Daily Living.” But they 
could not work up enough empathy 
with sparrows to follow the preacher 
through what plainly appeared as ser. 
vile dependency on a minor type of god. 
My vision blacked out when I real- 
ized I too was preaching a sermon, 
worse than any of those described. 
Of course this is only fantasy, and 
for editorial purposes at that. Or is it? 
How many churches and ministers 
could accept and welcome lay theof,,. . 
logians such as have been suggested] 


therapists. We might have spoken hat 


lawyers, labor leaders, teachers, man-J 
agers, and many others, If our accept- oe? 
ance of them as lay theologians is a » 
questionable as my pessimism suggests 
then how can we be in earnest in say... 
ing we want more people to understand 
theology? Perhaps this is why we tend 
to favor the shotgun and avoid er 
counter with the rifle. 

The vision and the conclusion arg 
exaggerated. But unhappily, the pic 
ture they give is not wholly mistake 
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theology seriously enough to try te 
work out its relationships. to his pr 


fession, shall be accorded encourage inity 


ment as well as a respectful hearing), 
whether he immediately gives vent t] , 
all our convictions and prejudices 4 
not. If we do not so resolve, we auto}, ). 


related 
point at least, let the clerical house Mffod’s - 


put in order. | | 0 call 
—Srwarp Hittner "atic 
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matically eliminate all intellectual el 
ments from the doctrine of the univer 


Paradoxically, the more theology and psy- 

chology accentuate the difference between God 
) in-fand man, the more one recognizes their intimate 
relatedness. | 
awe 
TOVi- 
they 


so elementary and evident a truth, 


ferent in regard to their objects. The- 
logy is concerned with God; psychol- 
[ogy is concerned with man. Can there 
a more radical difference than this 
‘Petween the objects of any two dis- 
fcplines ? And with such a striking dif- 
rence in objects, do not the two dis- 
[oplines stand far apart? 


At one plane of comparison, of 


jourse, they do. Even at the highest. 


-Jevel of abstraction, or at the last point 
ofreduction, God and man form neither 
a identity nor do they overlap. The 
fiblical statement that man is made in 
d's image is certainly a daring and 
fly barely permissible comparison. It 
Y “Pardly indicates similarity, at least not 
Perhaps it bespeaks an af- 
a atity, but then an affinity in image 
nly, 

es 
aute 


Yet, paradoxically, the more one ac- 
yentuates, in the spirit of each dis- 
i “Iman, the more one is bound to imply 
nivéind sometimes recognize their intimate 
1 Welatedness. In deep reverence for 
is¢ holiness one may feel compelled 
0call Him “the Other”; in. just ad- 
ER 


T MAY ie said, with confidence in. 


ali hat theology and psychology are dif-. 


ipline, the difference between God and 


ration for the intrinsic reality and 


pe ~ Toward a Doctrine of Man in 
Psychiatry and Theology 


PAUL W. PRUYSER, Ph.D. 


The Menninger Ioundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


value of man one will speak of the 
“self,” the “ego,” or the “me.” This 
new language, independently develop- 
ing in each of the two disciplines in 
order to elucidate the specificity and 
exclusiveness-of its object, also opens 
the possibility for building bridges. For 
all these new words are relational 
terms. They refer to. a twosome or a 
dyad, over and beyond the separate- 
ness and the duality. If there were only . 
distinction, and no relatedness, Augus- 
tine’s Confessions would be pointless 
and James’ Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience meaningless. 


Still, someone might that thes: 
ogy and psychology are basic disci- 
plines, each with its own formalization 
and conceptual structure, and that they 
should therefore legitimately continue. 
in separateness. Even if their objects 
were related to each: other in some 
way, the disciplines themselves, for 
that matter, need not interact. Why 
should they, after all? Interaction is 
usually not without: tension, and ten- 
sion may distract from contemplation 
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and study. Is it not better, then, to 


avoid such tension? 


UT theology and psychology are 


more than basic disciplines. There 


is also a_ pastoral theology, even a 
pastoral psy chology, in which man and 
not God is the object of study and 
work. In this context. man becomes in- 
deed the object of a practical and di- 
rect, though not ultimate, concern. And 
in the borderlands of psychology there 
is psychiatry, for which man is not an 
object of study and experimentation, 
but first of all an object of care and 
challenge. At this applied level the two 
disciplines converge on an identical ob- 
ject. And here they must interact, in 
whatever way possible: wholehearted- 
ly, hesitantly, reluctantly, or in anxi- 
ous or angry avoidance. And here is 
one place of recognized, open, and 
demonstrable tension. 

Much has been written about the 
modes of professional interaction ap- 
propriate to theology and psychiatry. 
Some tensions are being resolved, but 
not without others taking their place. 


The latter may be due to the fact that 


one: very deep and potent source of 
tension is often unrecognized because 
it simply precludes the very inttrac- 
tion which could make it explicit and 
_denotable. That is the tension implied 
in the continued separateness of psy- 
chology and theology as basic disci- 
plines, to which we alluded above. It 
is the purpose of this article to help 
resolve various tensions between relli- 
gion and psychiatry by considering 
certain aspects of their common ob- 
ject: man. Or, more precisely, by con- 
sidering some features of the picture 
of that object as drawn by some reli- 
gious leaders and some devoted psy- 
chiatrists. 

It has been said by no one less than 
Paul Tillich that both psychiatry and 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


religion are in dire need of an anthro- | 


pology, or a doctrine of man, without 
which they cannot fulfill their huge 
tasks. No single man, no_ theological 
system, and no psychological theory 
have as yet offered an absolutely and 
universally valid idea of man in suf. 
ficient detail, with sufficient idealism 
and sufficient realism to satisfy all spe 
cialists and all laymen alike. We have 


. piece-meal approaches only, and with 


these we have to do the best we can. 
Theologians have written extensive. 


ly about man’s ultimate calling; they | 


have offered the world some profound 
ideas of what man should be. They have 
said far less about what man actually 
is. What he is, is by them described 
in a single word, which is very mean- 
ingful in relation to the ideal notion 
of man. That word is “sin”; but i 
tells us very little about the actual 
workings, the detailed processes, and 


the day-by-day living of man, other 


than that all or most of it is sin. It is 
granted, however, that many a wise 
pastor or parish priest knows from his 
daily contacts with real people very 
well what.man actually is. The psy- 
chologists and _ psychiatrists, on_ the 
other hand, have written extensively 
about what man actually is, i.e., how 
he is biologically, behaviorally, social- 
lv; m terms of his feelings, strivings, 
perceptions, disappointments, his love 
and hate, and the serious distortions 
thereof. But they have said far less 
about what man should be, what he 
ought to become, or what he ideally 1s. 


To be sure, they have a word for it, but} 


that tells us very little. That word 1s 
“maturity.” It is again to be granted, 
however, that many a psychiatrist, m 


the process of liberating a man from 
his inner distortions, can convey to his 


patient very well what he ought to be, 


and what he ideally is to become. 


This seeming controversy or pafe 
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thro- | dox miay mean that at some level of 


thout 
huge 
gical 


understanding man, theology and psy- 
chology are complementary to each 
other, and that their continual inter- 
action may bring us closer to a compre- 
hensive and valid picture of ourselves. 


| psychological and theological pic- 


fessions look at man with a peculiar 
mixture of optimism and pessimism. 


' Both of us admit that man can be, and 


often is, in bondage; but both also 
acknowledge that man can be much 
freer than he now is. We perceive that 
there is a good deal of stability, or 
even rigidity in human nature. “We 
are born and raised in sin,” says the 
} one; “we can never depart from the 
power of our instincts,” says the other. 
But this is to neither of us the whole 


not as rigid as he sometimes seems. 
In religion and in psychiatry we are 
deeply impressed by the changeability 
of man, and for both groups this is the 
premise of their work. What use would 
it be to preach the Gospel, or even to 
announce the Moral Law, if we did 
not believe that man can change, or be 
changed ? And what would be the rai- 
son d’étre of psychiatry if we would 
assume that every man would forever 
remain the same? Be it in our theories 
or in our daily practice, but somehow 
and somewhere and at some time we 


have tremendous expectations of man. 

Is there any more hopeful, more 
glorious, more promising picture of 
man than that described in the Book 
of Revelation? But when we read it, do 
we sincerely think that we can change 
| that much and that our calling is so 
high? Yet, sometimes. such a miracu- 
lous change is wrought on the back 


DOCTRINE OF MAN 


ET US now consider the actual 


; tures of man in broad outlines. What 
strikes us right away is that both pro- 


| story; both of us know that man is | 


profess (in word or action) that we 
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ward of a mental hospital when a 
human wreck, considered totally hope- 
less, arises as it were from the dead, 
and for the first time fulfills his human 
calling. And not by a miracle after 
all, but by a dutiful application of skill 
and love, perhaps very rare but exceed- 
ingly human. In both professions we 
practically believe in the impossible 
(so it seems), and yet, when the re- 
sults. are there, we humbly say that 
it was no miracle but that it must hap- 
pen that way. We share an enormous 
optimism; we dream of a world not 


‘yet realized but very well possible and 


sincerely desirable. And both of us 
feel that we have to work hard and 
diligently for such a world. 


But this is only one aspect of our 
common doctrine of man. We also 
share a profound pessimism. We see 
that not every change in man is a 
change for the good, and we also see - 
that much of man’s stability is actual- 
ly stagnation, a being stuck in misery, 
in suffering, in hate, in sin. ““Hardness 
of heart” says the one; “human reality” 


‘says the other. Theology found that 


particular sin is not sufficient to ex- 
plain man’s actual condition and it 
postulated, long before Darwin, a ge- 
netic trait in the whole human race in 
order to account for his omnipresent 
misery. Original sin is the genetic con- 
dition of man. And so did a well known 
psychiatric theory when it formulated 
some observations into. the idea that 
man is by nature a destructive being 
with an immense love for himself, at 
first. From this original condition to 
a later one of love for one’s fellow 
man and constructiveness towards the 
world is an enormous step, normally 
a course of difficult crawling, hesitant 
passes, falling, and sometimes no step- 
ping or crawling at all. And when all - 
has gone well in the beginning, and 
for quite a while, one may still fall, 
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and one’s fall may be deep. Again om- 


nipresent misery. The systematic 
thinking of Christianity, particularly 
Calvinism, and of psychiatry, particu- 
larly psychoanalysis, shares a_ stark 
realism in that both state emphatically 
the actual presence and concrete real- 
ity of evil. We may use different words, 
such as sin and suffering and narcis- 
sism, but the picture to which these 
words refer is very much the same. 


HE MIXTURE of optimism and 
pessimism with which we describe 
the human situation is not merely the 
observer’s preference for a mood in 
which to contemplate; it is the prod- 


uct of perceiving or experiencing an 
existential duality in man. Theology 


perceives in man two beings; an old 


Adam and a new Adam, the condemn- 


ed and the saved, the wicked and the 
sanctified, and it acknowledges that 
this duality creates tension. Life is a 
struggle between the old Adam and 
the new,.and no life is complete with- 


- out the mark of an incision cr a turning 
point which distinguishes the old self 
from-the new. The old and the new are. 


distinguished and also connected by a 


series of supreme human acts which 


we call choice, decision, conscious real- 
ization, commitment, need of redemp- 
tion, or response to grace. [In an en- 


tirely different vocabulary, the state of 


man described by psychiatry is also 
a duality within a unity: take for in- 
stance the pleasure principle and the 
reality principle, or the primary pro- 
cess and the secondary process in psy- 
choanalytic thought. Or the self-in- 
bondage and the self-in-freedom allud- 
ed to in Carl Rogers’ system. 

The psychiatric picture of man is not 
complete without the recognition of a 
transition between the old and the new 


man, between the infantile outlook and 


the mature mind. The transition from 
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which he is not yet entirely. Theology} 


-~ ward look; man is that creature which 
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one to the other means again choice 
commitment, loyalty to one, and re. 
nunciation of the other. Theologians 
and psychiatrists alike know from self. 
experience and observation how diff. 
cult such transitions are, and how te 
ous any achievement in the new direc. 
tion is. The old Adam, or the infantile! 
core, stays with us and remains dy- 
namically active even when we have 

made our choice for a new _ loyalty.| 
Theology and psychiatry alike profess 
to the necessity of some fundamental 
metamorphosis in man without which 
he does not reach his destiny. 


— 


| 


This concept of metamorphosis 
whether stated in theological or in psy- 
chiatric terms, implies that man can 
look backwards and forwards; back at 
his old self, which he still is to some 
extent, and forwards to his new self. 


has its words for looking backwards: 
it is repentance and the development 
of a need for redemption. It has also 
its words for man’s looking forward: 
freedom unto the enjoyment. of God 
or living in the Holy Spirit. The for- 
ward look cannot be without the back- 


looks, both ways in order to know what 
he must do in the present. Much the 
same thing happens every day in the], 
psychiatric interview. Although it may 
sometimes seem as if the psychiatrist 
and the patient look mostly backward, 
while exploring the antecedent cond: 
tions of a present conflict, the back- 
ward look is really for the sake of a 


liberation which will allow man to look] 


forward towards maturity, freedom, 
and charity as a desired state of greater 
happiness and goodness. 


We admit that there is a considera 
ble difference between the develop 
mental year-by-year pictures of the 
child as given by Arnold Gesell, the 
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stages of as 
. described by Karl Abraham, and the 
s Progress of John Bunyan; 
yet, this should not blind us to the 
fact that they all conceive of man as 
a developing, changing, travelling be- 
ing, whose present is suspended _be- 


tween a past which he is not any more 


and a future which he is not yet. The- 
ologically and psychiatrically, the 


‘present 1s a moment of suspense, with 


multiple forms of bondage and multiple 
forms of freedom. No teaching and 
preaching and analysis can do without 
this point of view, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly. 


These are merely some preliminary 


remarks on certain parallels to be found 
in a. theological and a psychiatric doc- 
trine of man. Doctrine can be stated 
in words as well as in deeds; when we 


speak of a living doctrine we mean that 
yj the spirit of the doctrine becomes — 
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manifest in behavior. The parallels. 
which I mentioned are not. always so 
manifest; yet I believe they are there — 
if one really makes the effort to look 
and scrutinize. They do not obliterate 
the differences either; yet I believe 
that our differences are not always 
found at the most important levels. 


The foregoing statements can be 
compared to a very rough and simple 
sketch of man, drawn by theologians 


-and psychiatrists together. It consists 


of no more than a few strokes, just - 
enough to suggest some significant 
features of the object which is intend- 
ed. It may not remain a‘ sketch but 
must be developed into a detailed, ac- 
curate, and realistic portrait: Such a 
process will require a multitude of 
drafts, with major and minor revisions, 
a multitude of draftsmen, and infinite 
time. 


: 
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This is the first instance that a church has been 
founded upon a pastoral counseling program, 
with the calling of its senior minister as a coun- 
selor and pastoral director as its major em- 


phasis. 


The Pastoral Counselor and the Church 


N THE early months of 1957 a small 
group of especially dedicated Chris- 


tian people gathered together to decide © 


how they might organize themselves 
for a deepening commitment to God in 
their own lives and a larger conception 
of Christian service. In July of that 
year they and other like-minded per- 
sons formed themselves into a church 
which was founded on the idea of con- 
tinuous exploration and study of per- 


sonal life and personal relationships. 


The church was founded upon a pro- 
gram of individual counseling with the 
pastoral director and group therapy, 
worship, bible study, and Christian 
service under his direction. Knowing 
of my specialization and work in the 
field of individual counseling and group 
therapy, this group called me as its 
counselor and pastoral director. This 
is the first instance I know of that a 
church has been founded upon a pas- 
toral counseling program, with the call- 
ing of its senior minister as a counselor 
and pastoral director as its major em- 
phasis. While many other large church- 
es have taken to calling counseling 
ministers on their staff, this is the first 
instance I know of where the coun- 
selor has been called to lead the staff 
and the: counseling firogram has been 


H. WALTER YODER 


Counselor and Pastoral Director 
Northland Congregational Church 
Rockford, Michigan 


made the core of the church experience. 
_ The aim of the membership of the 
Northland Church seems to be in two 
directions: (1) the establishment of 
a close, deep, growing, personal ex- 
perience with the pastoral counselor 


on the part of all or most of the con- 


gregation, (2) making available to the 
entire surrounding community such a 
pastoral counseling relationship. Of 
course, the other usual functions of a 
church organization were carried out. 
Two other well trained and experi- 


.enced Christian pastors came through 


their own desire for personal growth, 
to join the efforts of the congregation. 
Many other specially trained and 
talented people who sought a _ con- 


-gregation of deeper commitment, dedi- 


cation, and desire for a deeper Chris- 
tian life came to join the congregation. 
The large number of members with 
considerable counseling experience and 
group therapy experience provided a 
vigorous, enthusiastic, and _ spiritually 
discerning membership with which to 
work. 
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PASTORAL COUNSELOR AND THE CHURCH 


HE Northland Church desired to 

give to itself and to present to the 
larger community around it an especial- 
ly deep experience of, and training in, 
personal, human relationships. 
called the pastoral director and coun- 
sor with three “years of specialized 
traning and clinical experience in a 


psychological counseling center in ad- 


dition to the regular course of study 
and training of the Christian ministers. 


The additional professional staff lead- 


ership was, and is, to be called from 
among men and women who have had 
considerable experience as clients in 
counseling with the pastoral director. 
The church, then, makes available this 


specialized depth experience of coun- 
sling and training to the professional 


and lay people of the area and its vari- 
ous churches, rc of. denomina- 
tion. 

What then has been the experience 


of this pioneer group in its attempt to 
develop a deeper understanding and 


experience of personal Christian 
growth and training? 

Every new person coming in contact 
with the people of this group has been 
forcefully struck by their vigor, per- 
sonal initiative, enthusiasm, and re- 
sponsiveness. Tremendous energies, 
loyalties, and commitments, which 
have even surprised and shocked the 
participants themselves, have been 
drawn out. This result comes from an 
approach to people which asks: “How 
can more effort be called forth from 
individual?” rather than “how 
can more be done for the individual ?” 


The aim of the entire program is to free 


the energies of each individual for 
greater initiative and self-direction to 
become a fuller minister to himself and 
to others, rather than the training of a 
very few among a great number. The 
aim of the program is to work with 


people, helping them, rather than do- 


They | 


ing things for people, whereby they be- 


come increasingly weakened in their 


own selfhood and more and more spir- 
itual parasites. This program takes seri- 
ously the Christian understanding that 
people need to learn to give more and 
thus, put into practice, leads them into 
a deeper understanding - into how to 
rightly receive. 


UCH AIMS may characterize the 

intent of any church. However, 
Northland Church carries out these 
aims in the very practical, day by. day 
relationships of the congregation and_ 
its ministry. This means that the re- 
sponsibility for pastoral relations and 
counseling is left with the individual 
needing it. The pastoral director does 
not assume all of the responsibility for 
calling in the homes and initiating con- 


‘ tacts for counseling with the congrega- 


tion or those outside of it. The in- 
dividual calls the church office and 
makes appointments and works out a 
regular series of counseling appoint- 
ments with the pastoral director. 


With the same sense of privilege and 
pleasure, the membership is eager to 
do all that it can to make this experi- 
ence available to all who desire it. 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, and 


those with no religion at all, have come 


from all parts of Michigan and some- 
times from out of the state for this 
counseling experience. They may come 
because of distressing symptoms of 
physical, emotional, or spiritual health, 
or it may be because of marriage and | 
family difficulties, or it may be diff- 


culty in social relations, or it may be 


the hunger for a.deeper immersion and. 
understanding and experiencing of 
themselves, of life, of relationships, of — 
God. They are referred by pastors, 
lawyers, doctors, social workers, 
friends, teachers, from persons of every 
kind of profession and every kind of 
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| AM commonly thought of as a preach- 
er, but I should not put preaching 
central in my ministry. Personal counsel- 
ing has been central. My preaching at its 
best has itself been personal counseling on 
a group scale. Of all the rewards of my 
work I prize nothing so much as the 
remembrance of miracles I have witnessed 
as the result of Christian truth brought 
to bear privately on individuals. | 
This desire to handle personality at 
first and, to deal directly with individual 
needs, is at the very heart of the min- 
ister’s vocation. In some callings one deals 
first with things and only secondarily 
with persons. An engineer building a 
bridge primarily handles materials, and 
then uses persons as means to his end. 
In other callings, however—the teacher, 
the physician, the nurse, the psychiatrist, 
the minister—one deals directly with the 
needs of a person. After long years of 
interviewing, often being asked for advice 
about the choosing of a vocation, I have 
learned to divide men and women into two 
camps. Some will be contented in pro- 
fessions and businesses whose tasks are 
primarily focused on things: statistics, 
abstract ideas, or large affairs of gov- 


ernment; others will be utterly miserable 


unless they directly handle human life, 
dealing immediately with personality’s 
urgent needs. 

This personality-centered quality is in- 
dispensable to a good teacher or physi- 
cian or minister. Henry Schindall de- 
scribes a scene where a group of boys 
bade farewell to a great teacher. “Some- 
times,’ said the teacher, “I think teach- 
ing is a heartbreaking way of making a 
living.” Then as he glanced down the 
line and saw the boys looking at him 
reverently, he added with a wistful smile, 
“but I wouldn’t give it up for all the 
world.” Unless a minister feels thus about 
his calling he had better quit. That 
teacher lived in his boys, as a good phy- 
sician lives in his patients, or a good 
minister in his people, and how a min- 
ister can be content without dealing pri- 
vately and intimately with the deep- 
seated problems of those whose servant 
he is supposed to be passes my under- 
standing. Harry EMeErson FospIck, 
The Living of These Days: An Auto- 
biography. Harper & Brothers 
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relationship, who have felt this desire 
to draw forth and to release the great- 
er living energies of the person they 
know. 
The counseling program was ini- 
tiated as an adult relationship, but with 
time it has come to extend to every 
age group from seven to sixty-five, and 
to include in some cases every member 
of an entire family who call, ask for, 


and initiate the program. High School 
young people who have come to take 


up counseling and this form of learn- 


ing and growing have initiated group. 


therapy experiences within their own 
high school class and fellowship meet- 
ings. Some of the teen age voung peo- 
ple, as a result of this counseling ex- 
perience, have initiated relationships 
and productive group endeavors 
through many different age levels of the 
congregation. 

The key counseling committee car- 
ries ona continuous workshop for the 
benefit of the membership and _ those 
outside the membership. Just recently 
a large number of persons engaged in 
a workshop exploration based on the 
book, The Prayers of Kierkegaard by 
LeFevre, in which the author came to 


join them in their conversation. Here 


was carried further the attempt to un- 
derstand the complexities of personal 


life and its relation to the experience 


to God. Previously a workshop for 
ministers and key lay people in various: 
churches was held for a preliminary 
and exploratory discussion of relation- 
ships and counseling. By its active plan- 
ning, office work, and- contacts with 
others, this committee seeks to make 
known this resource to persons who 
could use and who would want to take 
advantage of it. 


HE members of the committee, in 
the process of their work, have 
learned that under the conscious as 
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well as unconscious attempt at isola- 
tion under the great resistances and 
fears of people, they basically long for 


-adeeper experience of relationship with 


God as well as man. As a result of this 
work, we now have numbers of people 
in the church who can understand and 
communicate in fellowship with other 


people in all the group work and ac- 


tivities of the church—in. Bible study, 
recreational groups, board and commit- 
tee meetings. in worship services, and 
in fellowship activities. In the process 
of this kind of group activity, they de- 
velop an awareness and discernment 


of the blockings, the resistances, the 


fears of being close together, as well as 
of the potential energy and capacities 
which enable them to develop fruitful 
and satisfying relationships. 

Out of my experience in various pro- 
fessional undertakings, but particular- 


ly out of the experience in our church, 


it seems to me that the minister-coun- 
selor is needed and is at the same time 
well equipped to lead the professional 
staff of any church. The difficulties and 
frictions which are inevitably involved 
in a professional church staff with its 
various ministries, call for the kind of 
leadership that is rooted in an under- 


_ standing of the problems of interper- 


sonal relationship. 


The initial experience of the North- | 


land Church seems to confirm the fact 
that the fundamental spiritual predica- 
ment of our age is one of estrangement ; 
an estrangement that gives special em- 
phasis to the need of a church whose 
core is the understandiing and exper- 
lencing which becomes possible in a 


counseling relationship—a relationship 


which then permeates all the relation- 
ships and activities of the church, thus 
leading toward a spiritual growth, a 


new awareness, and:a deeper personal 


life, both within the church and out- 


side of it. 
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Coming un 


a second special issue on — 
- THE MINISTER AND ALCOHOLISM 


Among some of the outstanding articles 
in this issue will be: | 


e Alcoholism: A National Emer- 
gency 
By C. MENNINGER, M.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 


e Surrender versus Compliance in 


Therapy 
By Harry M. Tiesout, M.D. 
Chairman, Committee on Religion and 
Psychiatry, National Committee for 
_ Mental Hygiene 

e Problem Drinking and 
Community Responsibility 
By Rosert Straus, Ph.D. . 
Associate Professor of — 
Preventive Medicine | 
College of Medicine 
State University of New York | 
Syracuse, New York 


e The Pastor and the Alcoholic 
By CLARENCE REIDENBACH 
Minister of First Con- 


gregational Church 
Oakland, California 

e The Bible and the Attitudes a 
Ministers on Drinking | 
By W. J. WImLTENBURG 
Protestant Chaplain 

Massachusetts Correctional Institution 

Framingham, Massachusetts 

e On “Therapeutic” Success in 
Alcoholism 
By Griorcio Loti, M.D. 
Medical Director, Yale Plan Clinic, 
Yale University, and the Connecticut 
Commission on Alcoholism 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


1 I enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- 
scription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


[] I enclose $11.00 for a three-year 


subscription to Psy- 

CHOLOGY. 
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fight. 


bivalence of fear and desire. 


Faith for the Crisis 


EW people are actually paralyzed 

by anxiety. But almost everyone 
is a little stiffened by it. There is what 
Sigmund Freud has called ‘the psy- 
chopathology of everyday life’? which 
expresses itself in only mild frustra- 
tions. These blocks are not big enough 
to break us, but they do fracture our 
lives. They continuously cripple our 
capacity for creativity and repeated- 
ly retard our relationships with others. 
Among them can be numbered such 
otherwise explicable. and innocent 
phenomena as fatigue and drowsiness, 
excitability and aggressiveness, and the 
gnawing option in our life between the 
passion for flight and the passion to 


These minor cracks in our life can 
be easily papered over by daily effort. 


They begin to show up, however, in 


crucial situations. Unseaworthy ships 
are not exposed by calm seas and har- 
bors. Almost imperceptible splits in 
major political parties only come to 
the fore when political activities. are 


This is part of a chapter from a forth- 
coming book, Faith for Personal Crises by 


Carl Michalson, which will be a Religious 


Book Club Selection. Copyright and publish- 
ed 1958 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
reprinted by permission. 


Anxiety cripples the life inwardly, breaking it 
in two by what the psychologists call the am- 
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intensified. In the same way, tiny emo- 
tional fissures can become gaping | ,,, 
wounds. It is when the spirit is jarred ohy 
by crises, that the soul is “cracked é 
across by care.’’ (Baudelaire ) es 
For this reason anxiety is so basic | o¢ 
an ingredient in every crisis experi- [ ..,, 
ence. A life that is meant to perform | 4, 
as a whole is constantly being placed ing 
in situations which demand whole: } 
ness. (Anxiety, however, cripples the |}, 
life inwardly, breaking it in two by | ,4, 
what the psychologists call the ambiv- } ,,; 
alence of fear and desire.) Theologians ] ;,,, 
call it the two laws warring in our [ ,,. 
members. It is the collision of normal ] ,. 
desires with insurmountable expecta- whe 
tions and fears. Consider the strains ] 
which the mature demands of life put i 
upon a person. If he is in school, he F 
must put his whole attention upon his f 
work. If he is not whole, how will he whe 
meet the demands of formal education |! 
without simply illustrating his broken- |“ 
ness? Every able-bodied person is ex- J ** 
pected to respond to the demands of in t 
vocation. Now a vocation demands a file 
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person's entire life, but if he is not 
. whole, what else can the “work-load” 
do but provide the occasion for a 
breakdown. Again, it is the normal ex- 


will marry. Marriage calls upon a per- 
son to give himself wholly to another 


mands of marriage will simply provide 


the lines of his inner division. 


A man can be broken in two with 
his inner conflicts. A man whose con- 
scious desires are thwarted by his un- 
conscious fears is a dis-solute man. Re- 
quired to be one, to be single, to be 
whole (solus), he lives in constant 
peril of dis-solution by anxiety. The 
situations of life which exact decisive-. 
ness and resolution cannot be whole- 
}somely met by men who are fatiguing 
themselves inwardly by unresolved 
tensions. [Implosion (a word atomic 
physics gives us) 1s the inward chafing 
of the personality by virtue of its own 
disunity. Implosion precedes and sets 
off the explosion of the personality. Be- 
cause one implodes before he explodes, 
there is no real therapy in simply bind- 
ing up the loose pieces of the person- 
ality or in cushioning society against 
the shock of explosive people. This is 
{ why faith is relevant to crisis. For faith 
unifies one’s life interiorly. Hence faith 
directs itself to the ingredient in life 
most provocative of crisis, namely anxi- 
tty. Anxiety is the result of not knowing 


really belong. Faith is primarily man’s 
acess to an understanding of himself 
ind his obligations. When one knows 
who he really is, and what therefore 
ie must do, the factors which produce. 
imxiety are reduced, and a man is given 
access to a life of wholeness and health. 
inthis way faith makes the dis-solute 
ife resolute. | 
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pectation of our culture that a person | 


person. If one is not whole, the de-- 


the extra shock that breaks him along © 


who you really are and to whom you — 
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MAN must find out who he is. 
A This is not an option; it is a re- 


quirement in our very existence as 


men. Animals cannot; they are too 
opaque in the blindness of their. in- 
stincts. Angels need not; they are 
transparent in their relation to God. 
Man alone is the being who must reach 
out in quest of his identity. 


Failure to understand oneself is not 
as innocent as other kinds of ignorance. 
Ignorance in general can be absorbed 
by good humor and the will to live. But 


ignorance of who one is muddies the 


waters at their source and the naviga- 


tion of life can only be a kind of panic 


vagrancy. One who does not know 
himself is affected by crucial situations, 
as Kierkegaard has said, in the same 
way as storms at sea affect the pilot 
who thought he knew everything about 
sailing. Crises expose us as hurricanes 
break in upon the orderly arrange- 
ments of one’s privacy. (Joseph Con- 

Not to know who we are and why 
we are here and what we ought to be 
doing is the source of the major mech- 
anism by which we prepare for our anx- 
ieties. Not knowing who we are, we 


invent an understanding of ourselves 


by which to try to live. Ignorance then 


gives way to mendacity. Like the pro- 
verbial “cat on a hot tin roof, 


we find 
our disguise untenable and leap into an 
identity of our own fabrication. For 
want of knowledge about ourselves we 
substitute a lie. (Romans 1:25) In 
this. way man’s life is a floating on the 
vast and uncertain sea of. the lie mid- 
way between the ignorance in which 
we are conceived and the knowledge 
which alone redeems us.. 

~ The lie about ourselves gives rise to 
two types of personalities. One is the 
type who sets up an image of himself 
and identifies himself with that image. 
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The other is‘the type who projects an 
image of what he feels he ought to be 
and then sentences his life to the long 
process of attempting to achieve the 
image. The former may be called the 
rebellious type. He revolts against any 
insinuation that he is not fully coex- 
istent with his image. His rebellion 
makes him a master at deception, for 
he must hide any traces of failure to 
be what he thinks he is. The other may 
be called the recessive type. His pro- 
jected image seems so exalted to him 
that the thought of achieving it fatigues 
him. Hence, he becomes a master at 
rationalization, making excuses for 
his failures even in advance of trving 
to achieve. | 

A third type of personality emerges 
out of -sheer dissatisfaction with. the 
other two, vet with no better alterna- 
tive to pursue. This type is called the 
resigned type, refusing to camouflage 


as the rebellious, and refusing to ra- | 


tionalize as the recessive. He: simply 
vields to his inability to establish his 
identity successfully. 

Now one might fend to reject these 
personality types on the ground that 
they are too clinical. They are apt to 
appear only in psychiatric wards or in 
the waiting rooms of psychoanalysts. 
It is true that they correspond directly 
to the account of neurotic mechanisms 
given in the writings of the psycho- 
analyst. Karen Horney. She labels the 
mechanisms “the expansive,’ ‘“‘the 
self-effacing,’ and “the resigned.” 
That is why it is all the more impres- 
sive to see haw familiar these types 
can seem when illustrations are taken, 
as will be done here, from the non- 
clinical data of everyday life. 


HY are these mechanisms called 


anxiety types’ Because they 
build their lives on ignorance of the 
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most important thing to know, and in 
the process they move against the basic 


condition of reality. This is the almost. 


proverbial rubbing of the fur of life 
the wrong way, or moving against the 
erain of the universe. As Martin 
Luther once suggested, the heart emp- 
tv of self-knowledge is not sheer static 
hollowness. It is emptiness in motion. 
It is like a millstone, constantly grind- 
ing. If there be no wheat of. self- 
knowledge, the heart grinds 


wilt be broken if thou fallest out of thy 


maker’s hands.” 


The personality types themselves are 
best understood when they are seen in 
relation to the anxiety-producing situa- 
tions of life. There are three such 
situations. To begin with, let me briefly 
outline them. First, there is what might 
he called the cosmic situation. It is the 
situation of life in the cosmos, the 
world. The very situation elicits the 
expectation of welfare and security, the 
maintaining of a livelihood. When the 
fear that the world will not support 


us collides with the desire for that sup- 


port, anxiety formations begin. 
Second, there is the social situation. 
This situation is. defined by the legiti- 
mate expectation for status among one’s 
fellows. This desire is indicated in the 
very structure of social life. But when 
this desire is in conflict with the fear 
that such acceptance is not forthcom- 
ing, a turbulent emotion begins to brew 
within us resulting in personality 
formations of a very characteristic sort. 
Third, there is what might be called 
the ontic situation, to draw on the 
Greek word meaning “being.” The 


‘ontic situation is the least apparent 


and the most significant dimension of 


human life. Here the question of our 
very life, our very being, is at stake: 


its meaning, its freedom from con- 


itself 
away. Augustine said the same thing 
but with a different metaphor: ‘Thou 
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demnation, and its ultimate continuity, 
This is life not simply at the level of 
bios, the Greek word from which we 
get our word “biology.” It is the kind 
of life which the New Testament calls 
Zoe, tor which the descriptive adjective 
is usually “abundant.” Here doubt 
threatens meaning, guilt threatens our 
_justifiability, and death threatens our 
eternal hopes. When the expectations 
in our very being are cut across by 
these poignant threats, anxieties which 
are least amenable to scrutiny develop, 
and at levels most profoundly disturb- 
ing to the whole of life. 

The question before us is this: how 
does the human personality adapt it- 
tions’? How do the three personality 
types manifest themselves in their ac- 
commodation to these situations ? 

First, the cosmic situation. The re- 


self as provided for. Because he identi- 
fes himself with his concept, he can 
entertain no suggestion that he is fail- 
ing in his relation to the world. Hence, 
he builds bigger and bigger barns, not 
because he has larger and larger crops, 
but because he simply must have about 
him the signs of success. He is what 
the Bible calls the “worldly” man. The 
recessive self has the same concept of 
himself as provided for, but it is held 


that he will fait to achieve it. Hence, 
he becomes a cynic. By cynic I do not 
mean what is popularly meant by the 
term—one who looks down his nose 
at noble causes. I mean what is meant 
in ancient Greece. Diogenes was a 
cynic, not because he went looking for 
an honest man, but because he went 
ina barrel, without clothes. Fearful 
ot the capacity of the world to support 
him, he became disdainful of the world. 
His disdain, expressing itself as as- 
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self to these anxiety-producing situa-_ 


bellious self sets up a concept of him-. 


only as an ideal, a goal. The goal seems | 
so far off, he is overcome by the fear . 
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ceticism, was a rationalization of his 
‘cosmic anxiety. He is like the man of 
the Bible who, having only one talent, 
buries it from fear. Of course, neither 
the cynic nor the worldly type is im- 
mediately acceptable in society today. 
That is why deception is needed. The 
rebellious person takes on the public 
character of the good provider, whom 
any woman would be pleased to marry. 
The recessive person becomes the mod- 
est-living man, whom any man would 
be pleased to have as a partner in busi- 
ness. 


HE resigned type, which really lives 

off the sense of the inadequacies 
of the other two types, is a dangerous © 
type to talk about because it is so at- 
tractive. The resigned disavows both 
the acquisitive tactics of the rebellious 
and the world-denying attitude of the 
recessive. He is simply careless. He 
is the Bohemian. His dress is slouchy, 
he conducts his affairs intermittently ; 
he wears his shirt open at the neck; 
he does not clean his room. But so- 
ciety scarcely condones this kind of 
behavior. Hence, the resigned self pa- 
rades himself not as careless but as 
carefree. He is in many respects most 
enviable. But it ought not be forgotten 
that there is at the base of his apparent 
liberty the fundamental tension of anx- 
iety, the tension of his repudiation 
of other ways of meeting anxiety with- 


out at the same time knowing how to 


meet it. His freedom is not a sign of 
his adjustment to life but rather of his 
refusal to enter into attempts at ad- 
| 


Second, how to do these types ap- 
pear in the social situation? The re- 
bellious self sets up a concept of him- 
self as accepted by others, and he will 
do everything in his power to see to it 
that life corroborates that concept. 
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Hence, he is the aggressive type, com- 
mandeering every situation with the de- 
mand to be recognized. Nothing so 
soothes the wounds of his pride as the 
oils of flattery. He must be first. His 
concept of himself demands it. And 


when he is only second it is as if he 


were last. He takes no joy in the news 
of the success of others, and he will 
even find it possible to pull the rug out 
from under others in order to guaran- 
tee his own paramouncy. The delight- 
ful characterization by St. John of the 
Cross fits perfectly. “They hate to 
praise others, and delight in being 
praised, and at times they lay claim 
to it as a right; wherein they are like 
to the foolish virgins who, having allow- 


ed their lamps to become extinguished, | 


go forth to seek for oil from their 
neighbors.’ But there is a sober side. 
The power of the aggressive is to be 
feared, rooted.as it is in the emotional 
weakness of anxiety. For as the. phi- 
losopher Nietzsche has said, the desire 
to control others is based on lack of 
self-control. 


The recessive, on the other hand, 


conceives of himself as accepted, but 


only in ideal. The gap between what 
he is and what he hopes to be is so 
great he is agonized by the sheer sug- 
gestion of effort required to fill the 
gap. Therefore, he rationalizes his 
failure to acquire social status even in 
advance of an effort. He is the Casper 
Milquetoast, always ready to comply 


with the requests of others, except of 


course in instances where they presume 
too much upon his ability. He is willing 
to serve in small capacities. He will 
be the secretary, but not the chairman. 
It is not because he does not care but 
because he does not dare to be. The 
higher the ascent, the harder the fall. 
‘While the rebellious is the type that 
must be the campus wheel, always con- 
fronting others with the demand, “Do 
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this for me!’’, the recessive is the plod- 
ding worker who only asks, ‘What 
can I do?” And those who live in this 
dark night of the soul, as John of the 
Cross aptly describes it, never think- 


ing “that they hit the mark in any- 


thing,” harbor the secret hope that by 
being meek, they shall inherit the 


earth. Hence, the weakness of the re-. 


cessive can be feared because of its sub- 
tle strength. After all, our Lord _ has 
said “the last shall be first.”’ Or, as 
Nietzsche observed in exegesis of Luke 
18:14, “He that humbleth himself 
wills to be exalted.” 


The implications of these two per- 


sonality types for social behavior are 
most instructive. Here character takes 
on a connotation much larger than 


-imorality. It involves the whole struc- 


ture of the personality. Take the mat- 
ter of one’s erratic sexual behavior, for 


instance. The rebellious must “have” 


others in sexual possession because he 
desperately needs confirmation of his 
power over others. John Dos Passos 


puts his finger on this motif in his story, | 


“The Big Money.” The hero, who has 


built his life around the power of f- 


nance, cannot get Helen, his fiancee, 


to marry him. When her rejection. 


seems final, he seeks out a brothel, se- 
lects a girl, and says to her: “Take off 
your clothes! Put on plenty of lip- 
stick! And remember, your name 1s 
‘Helen.’ ”’ The story reminds me of the 
confession of a young lawyer. The 
only timé in his life that he ever had 
sex relations outside of marriage was 


on the night after his failure to pass 


his bar examinations. Robbed of this 


vocational certification of his power, . 


he sought verification of his concept 
of himself in an erratic sex act. 


UT the recessive self behaves just 
as erratically, only for different 
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reasons. He must be “had” by others, 
sexually, simply because he is desper- 
ately in need of confirmation that he is 
lovable. How else does one explain the 
phenomenal bedroom exploits of a Don 
Juan. Hyper-sexuality? An old wives’ 
tale compared with the psychological 
mechanisms illuminated in the recessive 
type. [fe will take the confirmation of 


his lovableness wherever he can get 


it, so he goes from woman to 
like a bee to flowers. 

The rebellious self, of course, pa- 
rades as a leader; he can do this suc- 
cessfully, for “the world needs leaders.” 
The recessive type finds his place as 
the follower, which is as easily done, 


woman 


for “where would leaders be without. 


followers ?” 

How does the resigned self act? He 
is the most attractive of all. But do 
not be deceived by his mechanism. He 
does not lord it over others and he 
does not submit himself to others: for 
he is detached. But his detachment is 
filled with resistance, the resistance to 
other methods of accommodation to 
life. The detachment makes him a most 
attractive person. Meet him on the 
campus and he does ‘not try to engulf 
you in his big wheels with back-slap- 
ping “come-ons,” nor does he annoy 
you with recurrent and lilliputian of- 
fers of his services. He simply says, 
“Hi!”, and gaily walks on. He is 
neither a leader nor a follower. He is 
a “friend.” 

Finally, there is the ontic situation. 
Here the personality types get them- 
selves into the gravest difficulties be- 
cause they are dealing with the deep- 
ést realities. How shall one accom- 


| modate himself to a universe which 


holds out an inkling of one’s possible 
being, his abundant life, his meaning 


and redemption and his durability? 


The fear that being may not fulfill its 
Promise leads the rebellious to con- 
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stitute himself as independent of such 
promises. He will guarantee his own 
being, and he conceives of himself as 


just that independent. Hence, he be- 


comes in this situation the atheistic 
type. It is not that he goes about say- 
ing, “There is no God.” It is simply 
that he lives as if the existence of a 
God would make no actual difference 
to the on-going of his life. But then this 
attitude of passive atheism can become 
an active and rebellious atheism. For 
if his concept of himself requires him 
to be independent, the very suggestion 
of a God beyond himself threatens him 
and evokes the response of panic. 

The recessive self, on the other hand, 
is so afraid that life will not support 
him that he begins to kill himself be- 
fore his time. He is the suicidal type. 
It is not, of course, that people go — 
around taking their lives-in acts of 
open attack upon themselves. They 
may simply bite their nails, nibbling 
away at the outer edges of their lives 
in some protracted form of suicide. As 
Balzac has said, “Which of us hasn’t 
killed himself two or three times be- 
fore he is thirty.” | 


T IS possible to illustrate how these 

tvpes perform in specific life-situa- 
tions. Note, for instance, their voca- 
tional behavior. The rebellious self will 
stake his immortality on his achieve- 
ments. Hence, when the papacy tacitly 
threatened to withdraw the hope of . 
immortality from “The Titan,” Michel- | 
angelo, he could reply, “I will guaran- ~ 
tee my own immortality by binding 
myself to my work.” And he came very 
close to doing it. The recessive self, on 
the other hand, is the person who goes - 
to work in the morning not at nine 
o’clock but at eight, and returns in the 
evening not at four o’clock or at five 
but at six o'clock. You ask him why 
and he may say he loves his. work, or 
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he may even protest how busy he is; 
but underneath he may be simply “‘kill- 
ing himself with work.” Ontic anxiety, 
insinuated into our lives at the point 
of our vocation, can throw us against 


the scheme of things and corrode and 


corrupt us with the elements of even- 
tual defeat. To be sure, few would 
parade openly as atheistic and suicidal. 
The customary disguise of the rebel- 
lious is in the emulation of Emerson’s 
self-reliant man; while the recessive 
self is simply the self-sacrificing. 

And the resigned self? He is neither 
atheistic nor suicidal; he is simply 
fatalistic. “If my number is up,” “if 
it’s in the cards!” He is resigned— 
tense with the repudiation of other al- 
liances with life, but resigned. He is 
happy-go-lucky, and there is a close 
relation between fatalism and luck. 


The truth about man as it is availa- 
ble to us in the Christian faith is an 
anxiety-reducing truth. .I do not say 
it removes all anxiety. The spice of 
life remains. But it removes the un- 


savory anxiety that makes life tedious 


and tasteless. For Christianity is the 
truth that man is made in the image 
of God, and when one knows who God 
is, the conditions of reality are present 
for a salutary adjustment to the mani- 


fold situations of life. To say that 
man is in the image of God is to say 


that man is a being who has the re- 
sponsibility for understanding himself 
as a creature of God and for conduct- 
ing his life in that knowledge. 


Life in the world can be lived under 
the knowledge that the creator is the 
provider, hence man can know himself 
as provided for. Not to know about 
God’s providence is, as John Calvin 
has wisely said, one of the greatest 
miseries. Trust that the conditions of 
the universe support our daily life is so 
basic it seems banal. But when one 


world in protean force as if its very 


man has an incurable social nature. 
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sees the fantastic lengths to which the | 
person can go to secure his own ad- 


justment to life for sheer refusal to 
choose this knowledge as his own, the 
basic character of the truth returns at 
a high level of importance. One need 
not retreat recessively from the world 
in fear, and one need not seize the 


endurance depended upon him. “He 
who when he has the- world is as ong 
who does not have it, then he has the 
world; otherwise the world has him? 
(Kierkegaard) It is God who gives the 
world. To know that is to know both 
that the world is held as a gift and 
that the gift is aSsured. 


IFE m society can be lived under 

the knowledge that man is never 
really alone. There could be small con- 
solation in that truth, of course; for as 
Jean-Paul Sartre has said, “Hell is 
other people !’’ At the same time there is 
therapeutic wisdom in knowing that the 
God who is always with us is there to 
enhance our lives with a sense of status. 
As Sartre also has said, ‘‘Without a 
looker-on, a man evaporates!”’ That 1s, 


He is made to be with and for an other 
than himself. This drive in man can- 
not be simply traced back and reduced 
to his life in the uterus, where he learn- 
ed dependence on his mother. Maturity 
is a process of liberation from every 
form of fetal history in the interest of 
the sole authentic dependence. For man 
is made for God. To know that the 
Number One Citizen of the universe 
keeps us in His attention is the only 


universally gratifying way to know] 


that there is no moment when our 
lives are not being dignified. Pascal 
was fond of observing that the test of 
a man’s emotional strength can be 
found in his ability to remain alone im 
his room. The crowded universe of 
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society can be a lonely place even with-— 


out that test. That loneliness sets up 
the panic in which the most sophisti- 
cated devices are invented: to secure 
our status in society. Aggressiveness 
and compliance are alternate forms by 
which we would scrape from the sur- 
face of society the gratifications which 
at last securely rest alone upon the 
cornerstone of the social structure. 
That is the stone that no man has laid. 
It is the redemptive realization that 
one may cast all such cares on God, 
“for He careth for you.” 

Our very life can be lived under the 
knowledge that every major threat to 
our being, to our abundant life, is 
overcome in God. Henceforth, to know 
oneself in the image of God is to know 
a life in which every threat of mean- 


now upon all life the attributes deriy- 
ing from the ultimate victory. Revela- 


tion, reconciliation, and resurrection 
are the three R’s of the Christian faith. — 


They are all one in Jesus Christ. One 
can refract them long enough to focus 
God’s intention for man upon each 
facet of our fracturing life: our doubts, 


our guilt, and our fears. But Jesus — 


Christ becomes for us what God an- 
ointed him to be, namely, “the man 
that is,” the image of God (Col. 1: 15) 
in the time of the world in which that 
image has been otherwise obscured. 


The image of God in Christ becomes 


-“God’s hand outstretched caressingly.” 
(Francis Thompson) It pursues us 


in our painful estrangement to reveal 
the truth about our life with God and 
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inglessness is cut across by the revela- to restore us to reconciliation with our 4 
tion of ultimate meaning in God. Every Ue Image in God. When man _ chooses - sf 
threat of condemnation is dissolved by himself in the light of God's beneficent o 
reconciliation by God which is revealed ¢nlightenment, the implosive condi- | 
in Jesus Christ. Every threat of fini- tions of our inner life which are the * 
tude is countered by the hope of resur-'  Tesults of the days of our ignorance | |, 
rection which does not remove death are winked at. We are then in the Sf 
but does remove its sting and, over- presence of the healing that already has | 7 
coming death eventually, confers right begun to make us whole. m 
de 
The Value of Faith | | st 
T IS self-evident that belief in an overmeaning—whether as a metaphysical _ gt 
concept or in the religious sense of Providence—is of the foremost psy- > tie 
chotherapeutic and psychohygienic importance. As a genuine faith springing ea 
from inner strength, such a belief adds immeasurably to human vitality. To tie 
such a faith there is, ultimately, nothing that is meaningless. Nothing appears 

“in vain”; “no act remains unaccounted for” (Wildgans). The world appears “a 
to manifest something akin to a law of the conservation of spiritual energy. In 
No great idea can vanish, even if it never reaches public circulation, even if Ca 
it has been “taken to the grave.” In the light of such a law, the drama and th 
tragedy of a man’s inner life can never have unfolded in vain, even when N, 
played out in secret, unrecorded, uncelebrated by any novelist. The “novel” ae 
which each individual has lived remains an incomparably greater composition , 
than any that has ever been written down. Every one of us knows somehow Ca 

that the content of his life is somewhere. preserved, is both uplifted and _ 
saved. Thus time, the transitoriness of the years, cannot affect its meaning | ‘to! 
and value. Having ‘been is also a kind of being—perhaps the surest kind. And : to 
all effective action in life may, in this view, appear as a salvaging of pos- 
sibilities by actualizing them. Though past, these possibilities are now safely > pe 
ensconced in the past for all eternity, and time can no longer change them— f de 
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One of the pastor’s greatest frustrations 
is his frequent inability to communicate 


with a dying patient. 


Hindrances to the Pastoral Care of the Dying 


HE DYING person experiences 
intensé emotions 


minister at his bedside takes on new 
dimensions of intense and dramatic re- 


sponse to those needs. Yet it is not un-. 


usual for the pastor to feel his great- 
est frustration at inability to communi- 
cate with a dying patient. A clinically- 
oriented minister has the desire to re- 


spond to the feelings of the patient. 


The minister knows that the feelings 
must be intense ones, but he has to 


determine precisely what they are. He 


guesses that they may include fear, 
guilt, loneliness, despair, resentment, 
and others; but these emotions are not 
easily communicated by the dying pa- 
tient. | 
_ The patient is often aware of his 
inability to communicate, and in most 
cases he can do nothing to overcome 
the hindrances to communication. 
Nevertheless, the patient desires the 
ministry of the church and the pastoral 
care of a servant of God. | 

The minister must perform his pas- 


toral functions in spite of hindrances 


to communication; however, he can 
perform them more efficiently if he un- 
derstands the obstacles. Primarily, the 


difficulties with communication result 


and dramatic 
needs. Consequently, the role of the 
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from three sources ; the patient’s inabil- 
ity. to talk, the patient’s inability to 
think clearly, and interference from 
beyond the patient. 


1. Inability to Talk 


The following account describes the 


work of a minister with a patient who 
was unable to talk. A woman in her 
twenties was admitted to the polio 


_ ward of a general hospital. The Chap- 


lain made a routine welcome ‘call. He 
found the patient in an iron lung. She 
appeared to be totally paralyzed, and © 
she seemed to be frightened and to be — 
in pain. Thus, the Chaplain simply in- 
troduced himself and assured the ‘pa- 
tient that he would be praying for her. 
There seemed to be a slight nod of grat- 
itude from the patient as she. watched 
him leave. 3 

On the day following admission, the 
patient’s family sent for the Chaplain. 
The patient was to undergo a trache- 
otomy in order to facilitate her breath- 
ing; this operation permits the patient 
to breath through an opening in the 
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neck. The family could not tell what 
the patient wanted from reading her 
lips, but they guessed that she wanted 


a minister to pray with her before the 


operation. In the meantime, the Chap- 
lain had learned that the patient was 


an unwed mother. He suspected that 


the patient had guilt feelings which she 


wanted to express but was unable to. . 


On this second visit, she seemed fright- 
ened. Her eyes were open very wide. 
The Chaplain asked if there were any- 
thing he could do for her. Her lips 
_seemed to form the imperative answer, 
“Pray. 

“Before we pray,” suggested the 
Chaplain, “perhaps you would like to 
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hear some words of strength from the’ 


Scriptures.’’ The patient’s teeth began 
to chatter. The Chaplain selected cer- 
tain verses from Psalm 139: “Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? .... If I 
take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me; 
even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
thee ; but the darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee ... . I will praise 
thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderful- 
ly made... . Seach me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me and know my 
_ thoughts: and see if there be any wick- 


ed way in me, and lead me in the way | 


everlasting. Amen.” 


Then the Chaplain offered a prayer 
of thanksgiving for God’s sustaining. 


presence and his forgiving love. He 
asked God’s blessings on the patient 
and on the ones-who were taking care 
of her needs. | 


HE PATIENT remained in a crit- 
ical condition for three days. The 
Chaplain found her half-awake on the 
third day and spoke a word of greeting. 


While her nurse continued to work 
with her, the Chaplain read the fol- 
lowing words from Psalm 27: “The 
Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I 
be afraid? Though an host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear: though war should rise against 
me, in this will I be confident. One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek after; that I may dwell_in 
the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life, to behold the beauty of the 


Lord, and to inquire in his temple. [:* 


Amen.” As the Chaplain withdrew 
from the room, he again interpreted a 
look of appreciation on the patient’s 
face. She died that night. The Chaplain 
was asked to conduct the funeral. 
This situation demonstrates the re- 
sponsibility of the chaplain or minister 
in the pastoral care of the dying. If the 
patient is unable to talk, the minister 
must take the initiative in offering sup- 
port from resources of the Christian 
faith. During a one-sided relationship 
of this type, the minister is constantly 


conducting a dialogue with himself to 


determine if he is doing the appropri- 
ate thing. He bases all of his initiative 
on his own intuition. He simply guesses 


at the needs, and he fills in with the ap- 


propriate conversation. Such a con- 


-versation is spiced with statements like 


these: “I think I understand,” “I 
imagine,” “You probably,” etc. 
Heaven’s gift to the minister at this 
time is his Bible. When the minister 
strongly depends on Scripture read- 
ing, he shifts responsibility from him- 
self. In the case of the polio victim, 


the Chaplain could not have asked. the’ 
woman to search her heart for guilty™ 
memories; such a suggestion would} 
have been resented by the patient. How% 
ever, this same suggestion from Psalm 
139 takes on a depth of meaning, forg 
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it comes from beyond this present sit- 
uation. “Search me, O God, and know 
my heart: try me and know my 
theughts: and see if there be any wick- 
ed way in me, and lead me in the way 
ev erlasting.” The divine wisdom ot the 
past offers itself as God's message in 
the present predicament. In a similar 
way, the verses of Psalm 27 otter con- 
fidence in the place of fear and suggest 
eternal hope for facing the threat ot 
non-being. “The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall | fear?” 
Biblical authority giv es a frame of ret- 
erence to the experience of pr eparing 
for death. 


Il. Inability to Think Cleariy 

The second hindrance to communica- 
tion is the dying patient's inability to 
think clearly. A hospital Chaplain had 
a long-term relationship with a woman 
who had been discharged from the in- 
stitution with an incurable cancer. She 
returned to the hospital in a terminal 
condition. Her thoughts were cloudy as 
she lay ona stretcher in the emergency 
admission department. Her sister and 
her daughter-in-law accompanied her 
on this final return to the hospital. The 
Chaplain quietly greeted the three of 
them. 

The patient responded “Tm 
in a critical condition. I wanted to get 
in touch with,you. What is your phone 
number? Do you have a card?” The 
Chaplain interpreted these two ques- 
tions as symbolic appeals for help. He 
gave her a printed Scripture verse, on 
the reverse side-of which he wrote his 
name. 

The patient took hold of his hand 
with a firm grip and said, “I want you 
to pray for me.” 

The Chaplain responded, “I have 
been praying for you each day since I 
saw you in the clinic and you asked 
me to pray for you. Let me read you 


the verse on that card | handed you: 
‘For our light affliction, which is but 
for the moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal ; but the things Ww hich 
are not seen are eternal.’ 

The Chaplain continued, “Shall we 
pray? We thank thee, O Ged tor thy 
strength which comes to us in times 
of wed. We are thankful that this thy 
servant is trusting in thee. Help. her to 
find thy presence a blessing, and give 
her release from pain. Help all of us 
who face this experience with her to 
trust thee more; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.”’ 

The minister has an advantage when: 


he deals with a person whom he has 


known over a period of time. In the 
case of this cancer patient, the Chap- 
lain knew what the patient wanted him 
to pray for. He had filed: away, both 
in his records and in his memory, her 
request at the outpatient clinic, where 
he had last seen her. “I want you to 
pray for me—-not to get well. God 
knows best. But pray for my faith and 
my strength to hold out.” 

The minister can interpret ambigu- 
ous statements and symbolic requests 
when he knows the patient and under- 
stands the patient’s needs. The patient's 
inability to think clearly becomes more 
of a problem when there is no such re- 
lationship to build upon. 


UCH a new situation is evident in 
the following events. The Chaplain 
was called to the treatment room, be- 
cause the patient who was being ad- 
mitted was anxious to see a minister. 


Four doctors were working over the 


charred body of a man in his twenties. 
A paint explosion had burned off his 
clothing and had resulted in third de- 
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gree burns over his entire body. The 
room smelled of burned flesh and hair. 

As the Chaplain approached, the pa- 
tient looked out of swollen eyelids and 
charred lashes said hurriedly, 
“Pastor, give me Communion.” 

The Chaplain leaned close to the pa- 
tient and said slowly, “I’m the Kever- 
end Blank, the hospital chaplain.” 

The patient. continued to speak in 
quick, jerky sentences. “[ want to go 
to heaven if | die. Please do something. 
Can't you give me Communion? [ma 
Protestant.” 

Somewhat disarmed by this  sacra- 
mental request, the Chaplain replied, 
“You're a Protestant.” The Chaplain 


knew that it would not be appropriate 


to discuss his..own concept. of — the 
Lord’s Supper as a congregational and 
not an individual rite. 

“Yes, you can give me communion, 
can’t your” 

“No, I don’t give Communion, but 
I'll be glad to call a nearby minister.” 

The patient eagerly said, ‘Yes. 
Please do that. I’m a Lutheran.”’ 

“All right. I'll call a Lutheran min- 
ister. Now, before I do that, would you 


like for me to read you a Scripture?” 


~ “Yes,” he said, “please do.” 
The Chaplain started reading the 
twenty-third Psalm. He read slowly, 
trying to impart the peace and assur- 
ance of the words. The patient joined 
in and repeated the Psalm in unison. 
The minister emphasized the words, 
“T will fear no evil, for thou art with 
At the conclusion of the reading 
he said, ‘I’m going to call the minister 
now. Iw ant you to ase I'll be pray- 


ing for you.’ | 
“Yes, thanks,” responded the pa- 
tient. | 


The Chaplain was hindered in his 
communication by the anxiety of the 
patient. The Chaplain did not know 
the significance of Communion in the 


However, 


life of this patient who had not missed 
a Communion service in his 
church since he had been confirmed. 
IXven had the Chaplain understood, the 
patient could not have discussed the 
Sacrament rationally, for he was real- 
ly frightened by the prospect of immi- 
nent death. The Chaplain performed 
spiritual first aid for the emergency pa- 
tient and referred him to his own min- 
ister for further treatment. 

A patient who is saturated in the 
ontological anxiety of dying does not 


have room in his thinking for new 


ideas and new people. Consequently, he - 


responds to the simplified rituals of his 


whole life, preferably presented to him 
by an old acquaintance-—ideally, his 
parish pastor. Two of the most impor- 
tant rituals are recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Their familiarity confronts the pa- 
tient’s emotions and helps to stabilize 
his thoughts. These rituals of life fit 
into the need of the dying patient for 


a simple formula of faith, a summation 


of life’s values. A patient may ask for 
a repetition of his marriage vows, a 
reaffirming of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
singing or the recitation of a familiar 
hymn. The pastor helps to allay the 
anxiety of the dying patient by using 


the simple rituals of life as a ground- 
_work of communication. 


Hl. Interference from Environment 


A third hindrance to communication 
with the dying patient is the interfer- 
ence that emanates from the environ- 
ment. Professional aid from medical 
personnel is very important to the pa- 
tient, particularly if physical pain can 
be dulled or if recovery is a possibility. 
as death becomes more in- 
evitable in the prognosis of the pa- 
tient, the doctor’s care is less needed, 
but nursing care and pastoral care are 
more needed. Regardless of needs, pro- 
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fessional people have various specific 
roles, and they do not usually inter- 
fere with each other. | 

The primary interference for the 
pastor will be that from the relatives 
of the patient. Although they mean 
well, they often cut down the lines otf 
communication between the minister 
and the patient. Their own emotional 
needs in the crisis cause the members 
of the family to become more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

A continuation of the case mention- 
ed above illustrates the manner in 
which a relative with good intentions 
can interfere with the spiritual care of 
a patient. The Chaplain had called a 
Lutheran minister to come to the hos- 
pital and serve Communion to the 
burned patient. In the meantime the 
patient’s wife arrived. The Chaplain 
talked with her briefly before he es- 
corted her into the dying patient's 
room. Then he left them alone. Shortly 
before the Lutheran pastor arrived, the 
Chaplain went back into the room to 
help to prepare the patient to receive 
the Sacrament. The Chaplain asked for 


no confession, but when the patient 


saw him he said, “I haven't done right. 
I want God to forgive my sins.” 


Before the Chaplain could respond, © 


the patient’s wife offered reassurance: 
“That's all right. We've all done 


wrong.’ Immediately she went into a- 


rapid recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ave Maria. She said them 
through a second time. 

Next the Chaplain suggested that he 
could read some helpful verses from 
the Bible. He read, “God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in 
trouble .... The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?’ Then the 
Chaplain added, “God is near vou, and 
he hears your prayers.” 


HE PATIENT requested prayer, 


and the Chaplain prayed God, 
in whom we live and move and have 
our being, we are thankful for thy love. 
We are thankful we mav find thy 
strength. We are grateful that we may 
forgive ourselves because thou - hast 


forgiven us. Keep this thy servant in. 


thy love and strength through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” As the Chap- 
lain completed his prayer, the parish 
pastor arrived to administer Com- 


munion. Shortly afterwards the patient 


lapsed into a coma and expired. 

One solution to the problem of in- 
terference is for the minister to ask the 
relatives to step outside the room. This 
action provides a private and uninter- 
rupted environment for his pastoral 
duties. Yet the minister probably has 


misgivings about sending the family 


away from the patient’s bedside. A 


compromise with these realities is to- 


request the family to stand at the foot 
of the bed in order that the minister 
may be close to the patient. After the 
period of counseling and confession is 
over, the minister can ask the rela- 
tives to stand nearby for his prayer or 
Scripture reading. 

The three hindrances to communica- 
tion that have been presented tend to 
keep the dying patient from receiving 
the maximum in pastoral care. A sim- 
ple solution has been suggested for 
each hindrance. In reality, critical life 
and death situations can 
solved with simple solutions. These 
solutions are valuable as correctives for 
some of life’s errors, yet minister 
never feels that he has succeeded in 
overcoming all of life’s relativities— 
he never feels that he has accomplished 
the maximum in. speaking for God. 
Thus he must entrust his efforts to the 
Creator, Judge, and Redeemer of our 
lives and ask for grace to do better the 
next time. : 
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Understanding and helping others is largely 
a matter of one’s frame of reference. If you 
can avoid having a one-sided frame of reference 
and manage to see things from --another’s 
vantage point, you can often be of inestimable 


help to him. 


Helping Troubled People 


~ A 


HE MOSJ important requirement 


for living successfully with, and 
being of help to, emotionally disturbed 
individuals is the concept that they 
can be helped. And they can. For 
human neurosis, as we shall later show 
in more detail, is distinctly a learned 
reaction; and anything that is learned 
can normally be unlearned. 
The only thing that makes neurotics 


hopeless, in other words, is the belief | 


that they are hopeless. This is one of 
the most distinctive, and one might say 
most human, characteristics of men 


and women: that what they believe to 


be true they usually make true; what 
they think is changeless becomes so. 
But if humans believe they can change, 
they invariably can put this belief into 


action. And if you believe that you can 


help them change, your chances of 
actually doing so are excellent... 
The point, then, is: emotionally dis- 
turbed people are hopeless just as long 
as they think they are hopeless, and 
as long as they make no. effort to 


_ This is part of a chapter from /low To 
Live With A Neurotic by Albert Ellis, the 
current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


Selection. Copyright 1957 by Albert Ellis. - 
published by Crown Publishers, 
reprinted by permission. 


Inc., and 


ALBERT ELLIS, Ph.D. 
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Marriage Counselor 
New York, New York 


change. For change, virtually by def- 
inition, requires effort; and effort 
usually requires a goal, an idea, a con- 
cept. It is the concept, therefore, that 
things can be better than they are— 
that they can be changed—that is the 
very essénce of change itself. It is the 
concept of hope that negates hopeless- 
ness. 

Applied to the neurotic relative, 
friend, or associate with whom you 
may have steady contact, this means 
that if you have a concept that he (or 
she) may change, an idea that he (or 
she) is not hopelessly disturbed, vou — 
will probably be halfway along the 
path of helping and living successfully 
with him. It is this concept which, as_ 
a practicing psychotherapist, I have 
spent the last several vears giving to_ 
my patients who are intimately as- 
sociated with troubled people. | 

Consider inthis connection one man 
who consulted me because, while he 


finishing his work graduate 


school, his exceptionally neurotic wife 
seemed to be jealous of his school ac- 
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tivities and interfered with them in 
various ways. As soon as he settled 
down with his books, she would stop 
her knitting or television-viewing, and 
start talking to him about irrelevant, 
unimportant things. When he com- 
plained that he just had to do the 
schoolwork, she said that he acted as if 
the work were more important than 
she, that he never spent any time with 
her and just didn’t love her any more. 
This generally led to a lengthy argu- 
ment, and by the time they had calm- 
ed down, it would be near midnight 
and his scholastic tasks would remain 
undone. 7 


At my urging, the husband tried an 
entirely different approach. First of 
all, before he tackled any schoolwork, 
he spent a period of time being excep- 
tionally nice to his wife, telling her that 


he loved her, and occasionally making — 


sex advances to her. Secondly, he dis- 
cussed his school 
wife; made an effort to get her inter- 
ested in them so that she would know 
exactly what was going on, and be as 
concerned about them as he was him- 
self. He would tell her, especially, 
about his difficulties with this profes- 
sor or that instructor, and ask her how 
she thought he should handle these 
situations. She soon began to respond 
to this approach and to show interest 
in his work. 


Finally, my patient induced his wife 
to help him with his lessons. He had 
her do some of his typing, or do some 
of his arithmetic computations, or read 
to him when his eyes were tired. In 
this way, she became vitally interested 
in the work and began to feel that she 
was practicaily going through school 
with him. After a few weeks of this 
new approach to the problem, she was 
entirely co-operative about the school 
activity and they began to get along 
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activities with 


together much better. In addition, her ‘ 


own neuroticism became somewhat re. 
duced. She no longer felt inadequate as 
she had previously, but began to con- 


ceive of herself as making a real con- 


tribution to her husband's education, 


_and started to see herself in the same 


educational class as he. 


HE SAME kind of plan can be 

worked with many neurotic in 
dividuals. To try to argue or bully them 
out of their disturbed behavior is use- 
less and will frequently only make 
things worse. But if one attempts to 
discover why they act.the way they do, 
and what can be done about getting 
them to act better, he has an excellent 
chance of helping them—and, of 
course, helping himself at the same 
time. For a man is not a completely 
logical animal;. rather, he is a_ psy- 
chological one. If one treats him ina 
psychological, understanding way, 
wonders can be accomplished in even 
the seemingly most “‘hopeless” cases. 


Understanding and helping others 
is largely a matter of one’s frame of 


reference. Most people are so intent on 


their own problems and worries that 
they have little time or energy to see 
things from anyone else’s point of view. 
If you can avoid having a one-sided 


frame of reference and manage to see 


things from another’s vantage point, 
you can often be of inestimable help 
to him. | 


Relevant in this regard is the case of 


a patient who. was an excellent secre- 


tary and normally enjoyed her job. 
Because she became so upset about 
some problems. that had arisen in her 


relationship with her husband, how- 


ever, she began doing quite badly at her 
work, lost her interest in it, and wanted 
to quit. Her husband opposed this and 
pointed out that they needed the mon- 
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Jey she iain. She tried explaining her 


feelings to him, but to no avail. 


As I frequently do in this type of 


case, I decided to try to°use the hus- 
hand as an auxiliary therapist, and I 


“fasked to see him. He spent most of our 


frst session .complaining about his 


wife’s “unreasonable” 
an excellent job for her employer and 
that she would be much happier work- 
ing than not working. He couldn't un- 
derstand why she was unable to see 
this. 

I carefully explained to him that 
theoretically he was absolutely right. 
If his wife left her job, she would not 
only hate herself for running away 
while the going was rough, but would 
aso be without the ego-support that 


the job had given her for several years 


and would therefore tend to act more 
ineffectively in other respects, such as 
her housework. This would make her 
feel even more self-hatred, and a vici- 
ous circle would be created. a 

The husband was gratified to hear 
that I agreed with his analysis of the 
situation. 
indicated that he would now go home 
and belabor his wife. with my words 
and thereby get her to do things his 
way. I could clearly see him loading 
his shotgun with the verbal ammuni- 


tion I had just supplied. 


“You're quite right,” I said. “But 
let's look at the thing another way for 
amoment. Your wife, by wanting to 
quit work, is acting most illogically, 
and against her own best interest. But 


ls that the way she sees things? Does 
she not, rather, feel that just because — 


she is now doing poorly. on the job, 
she will lower her self-esteem by re- 
maining on. it, and will thereby per- 
lorm worse in other respects. also? Is 


this not exactly why she feels forced 
to leave, even though she knows the 
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desire to quit | 
work. He thought that she was doing . 


He positively beamed, and — 
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How to Recognize a Neurotic 


All neurotics are eccentric, but not 
all eccentrics are neurotic. Here is a 
partial list of the most important symp- 
toms that distinguish a neurotic from 
a so-called normal person: 

Indecision, doubt and conflict: neu- 
rotics.are afraid to make a decision or 
take responsibility for their acts. 

Fear and anxiety: neurotics fear dis- 
approval, and turn their fears into 

phobias like dread of walking in the 
streets—or being cooped up. 

Guilt and self-blame: neurotics feel 
guilty about their desires, particularly 
sex drives, and berate themselves for 
acting on them. 

Hostility and resentment: frustrated 

_ by their own behavior, neurotics retali- 
ate with aggressive actions toward oth- 
cr people. 

Ingratiation: to win favor, neurotics 
curry favor with others at the expense’ 
of their own self-respect. ‘This symp- 
tom and the hostility symptom are 
sometimes directed at the same person. 

Inefhciency and stupidity: even the 
most intelligent neurotics often work 

unsystematically with involved meth- 
ods that bog them down. 

Defensiveness: because they lie to 
themselves, neurotics have to set up a 
system of defences against facing un- 
pleasant realities. 

“Crackpotism” and _ bizarreness: de- 
pressed by reality, neurotics often create 
a world of their own and acquire crack- 
pot ideas on how to live. 


disadvantages, monetary and 
wise, of doing so?” 

Yes, he could see that, he said. 

“And let us go one step further,” I 
continued. “Your wife knows that, 
when she was doing well on her job 
a while ago, she still was getting into. 
trouble with you—about the housework 
and things like that—doesn’t she ?” 


other- 


“¥es, I guess so.” 

“And now that she’s contemplating . 
leaving work, she knows that you are 
unhappy about this?” 
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“Well, ifi—to her way of looking at 
thmgs—doing a good job doesn't satis- 
fy vou and brings her little of the re- 
ward she really wants—your love and 
consideration—why should she keep re- 
warding you for what to her is nothing 


but being beaten over the head? Why 
would it not be more logical—seeing 


things, again, from. fier frame of 
reference—for her to do something that 
would upset and punish vou for the un- 
just way that she doubtlessly thinks 
that you've been treating her?” 

“Now that vou put it that way, I 
guess it might be.” 

“Exactly. What, actually, vou've 
been doing—even though you haven't 
realized it—is punishing her when she’s 
doing fine (that is, when she’s working 
well on her job) by criticizing her 
about the housework and other aspects 
of her behavior. Then, when she’s do- 
ing poorly and thinking of quitting, 
you are unconsciously rewarding her 
by getting upset yourself, and letting 
her see that vou are unhappy. From 
her point of view, therefore, if she 
wants to get back at vou for what she 
considers your unfair criticism, what is 
the most logical thing for her to do?” 

“Just what she’s doing now, I guess 
—punish me by wanting to quit her 
job.” 

“Right. She’s really not so crazy as 
it would appear, then, is she ?” 

“T should say not!’ 


Y showing this husband how to un- 

derstand and see things from his 
wife’s frame of reference, I was able 
to get him to be much less critical of 
her. He stopped making an issue of 
her every fault and inadequacy. He 
minimized the importance of some 
things she did, pretended not to notice 
others, and generally employed a more 
constructive approach. Sensing her 


Marck 


husband's changed attitude, 
began rewarding him-—and_ herself— 
by doing much bette 
soon there was no longer any question 
of her leaving her job. 

In this instance, a distinctly neurotic, 
logically thinking woman was. en- 
abled to remove some of the pressure 
she was putting on herself by first hay- 
ing her husband ‘remove /iis pressure 


on her. When he began to. see her ae- | 


tions in her frame of reference and to 
treat her with understanding, she was 
able to recognize her own distortions 
of reality. and to do something about 
them. When her husband accepted her 
as a wife and a human being, she was 
able to accept herself as. an_ effective 
secretary as well. 

We repeat, therefore: Neurotics can 
be helped to see things differently 
themselves, and hence to change their 
disturbed behavior. And they can also 
be helped to change when others learn 
to see them in a.differént light and to 
give them leeway to move along less 
neurotic pathways. 

Sometimes still more 
may be employed to help. emotionally 
perturbed people solve their problems. 
A mother once came to see me because 
her twenty-one-year old daughter was 
afraid to_be left alone in the house and 
would insist that one or both of her 
parents remain with her when she had 


to be home. I tried to have the daugh- 


ter start a series of psychotherapeutic 
sessions but she refused to come in for 
even the first one. By sheer necessity, 
therefore, I had to work through the 
mother, who served as an auxiliary 
therapist. 

I asked the mother, in this case, to 
try a planned method of decondition- 
ing the daughter’s fears of remaining 
alone. I got her to start visiting a near- 
by neighbor for a few minutes, and 
then deliberately staying somewhat 


the wife | 


rat her work, and? 
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longer. She would call from the neigh- 
bor’s, from time to time, and tell the 
daughter that for some reason -she 
would be delayed a few minutes long- 


‘er. Gradually, she built up the time of 


staying away from ten to twenty min- 
utes, and then increased it to thirty 
and forty minutes. 


Every time the mother stayed away 
for any length of time, she would re- 


| mark (on my instructions) as soon as 


she got in: “I’m sorry Mrs. So-and-So 
detained me, but you know how diffi- 
cult it is to get away from her. Any- 


way, you seem to have done fine in my 


absence. Why, I’ve actually been gone 
thirty minutes, and you've done beauti- 
fully. | always knew vou could and 
I'm sure that you're not really so afraid 
to be alone.” Eventually, after con- 
tinuing to lengthen her ‘visits over a 
period of several months, her daugh- 
ter got more and more used to being 
alone in the house, and gradually got 


over her fears. 


HIRE ARE more ways than one, 

then, of helping a neurotic. None 
of them is particularly easy; some are 
quite difficult. But if one takes the 
time and trouble to. apply them, they 
will work—and often work better than 
your wildest expectations could lead 
you to believe. Not that miracles can 
be expected in this connection, al- 
though “‘miracle” is the exact word 
that is often needed to describe what 
happens to an emotionally disturbed 
person when a properly coached mem- 


_ber.of the family helps solve his prob- ; 


lems. 


Said one of my patients the other 
day: “I can’t thank you for what you've 


done for us, for me and my family, 


Dector. It’s really a miracle.” 


I replied: “It’s not what J’ve done, 
but what you've done for yourself and 
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in which you can aid yourself. 
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vour family that’s accomplished this 


‘miracle.’ [, as I told you during our 


very first session, can merely help you 
understand things, can point out ways 
you've got to do them, act on them. 
| can’t do anything for you; you can 
work—and have worked—hbeautifully 
to help yourself. You really have only 
vourself to thank.” 

What this woman had done was: to 
accept her nineteen-year-old daugh- 
ter’s harsh verbal attacks, which had | 
continued to occur for almost ten years. - 
Instead of getting perturbed about 
them as she had done for a long time 
before coming to see me, she had be- 
gun to understand how and why they 
arose, and consistently to meet them 
with quietness, calmness, kindness. The 
result, within six weeks, was amazing: 
the daughter had not only stopped be- 
rating the mother, but had become co- 
operative. and loving, had suddenly 
stopped spending all her time in the 
college library, and had begun dating 
bovs. A real “miracle.” And yet only 
a little understanding, a changed 
maternal attitude, had been involved. 
Nothing but that—and a nineteen-year- 
old girl who had previously been al- 
most certainly doomed to an unhappy, 
self-hating, emotionally-ill existence 
was now being given a more than even 
chance to develop into .a’ well-adjusted 
human being. 

Can virtually anyone help almost 
anyone else to overcome emotional 
quirks and upsets? No, not exactly. 
For the would-be helper, aside from 
having good intentions and_ real 
patience, must himself be not too dis- 
turbed to begin with; and the same may 
be said of the one to be helped. In- 
dividuals who are deeply disturbed 
should normally be seen by psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists; and those who 
would help them should obtain psy- 
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chological consultation. Otherwise, se- 
rious harm may result. 

This means, specifically, that you 
should not try to cure your friends or 
relatives who are exceptionally de- 
pressed, who think very little of them- 
selves, who are unusually agitated, or 
who are behaving in a clearly bizarre 
manner. Such individuals may . be 
overtly or underlyingly psychotic and 
may require immediate professional 
care (and sometimes institutionaliza- 


tion). By all means, leave these deeply | 


disturbed associates to those who are 
psychiatrically trained. 

The fact remains, however,. that 
many of our fellow citizens are not so 
severely disturbed that they must have 
professional psychological or psychi- 
atric care—even though almost all of 
them might well benefit from at least 
a few consultations. And the fact also 
remains that many who actually should 
have intensive psychotherapy, for one 
reason or another, simply won't. It is 
these who can often be helped con- 
siderably by the wise intercession of a 
friend or relative who is willing to take 
the time and trouble to understand 
them and to assist in guiding them 
through their perplexity. 


NSTRUCTIVE in this connection 
is the case of a mother who came 
to see me to complain that her twenty- 
nine-year-old unmarried daughter was 
not really trying to acquire a husband. 
The girl went on dates with boys but 
somehow didn’t go with the marrying 
kind; and whenever the mother 
pointedly brought this fact to her at- 
tention, the daughter would argue and 
scream like a fishwife and tell the moth- 
er to mind her own business. What, the 
mother asked, could she do with a child 
like that? | 
I, too, tried to get the mother to 
mind her own business. I attempted to 
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show her that, if her daughter was not 
marrying, it probably was because she 
hadn't sufficient confidence in herself 
to try to find the right kind of man; or 


that she was so disturbed by her moth- — 


er’s incessant proddings that she con- 
sciously or unconsciously derived satis- 
faction from spiting the mother by not 
marrying. Anyway, I said, the girl was 
twenty-nine years old, and what she 
did or did not do about marriage was 
clearly her own affair. The less _ the 
mother nagged her, the more likely she 
was to get married. 


The mother couldn’t see this at all, 
and thought that I was somehow in 
league with her daughter (and _ the 
devil) to keep the girl unmarried. I 
saw that I wasn’t going to get anywhere 
with the mother, since she wouldn't 
admit that she might in any way be 
contributing to the problem, and kept 
insisting that her daughter was un- 
balanced and ungrateful, and so I 
asked her to send the daughter to see 
me. I was, frankly, not thinking so 
much of working with the daughter— 
thought it was probable that she would 
need help, too—but of seeing whether 
I could induce her to assist me with 
the mother’s problem. 


When the daughter came to see me, 
I realized immediately that she was a 
disturbed girl. But she was willing to 
acknowledge that she had problems and 
said she would like to do something 
about trying to solve them. After sev- 


eral visits, she developed insight into - 
her own behavior and began to see, as 


I had guessed from my first talk with 
the mother, that she was concerned 
about being prodded into marrying, 
and that unconsciously she was resist- 
ing by continually selecting unmar- 
riageable boy friends. Putting this in- 
sight to good use, she started to be 
more selective in her choice of steady 
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dates arid to work toward a good rela- 
tionship with one boy in particular. 
In the meantime, even before she 
changed her dating pattern, I got this 
girl to. work with me on the mother’s 
problem. After I explained to her how 
disturbed’ her mother was, and what 
some of the reasons probably were, the 
daughter stopped arguing with her 
mother and, at my suggestion, calmly 
accepted almost everything she. said. 
Realizing her mother’s overanxiety, she 
would usually tell just what her mother 


whom she, the daughter, was going out. 
Whatever her mother said, no matter 
hw outlandish or provocative, she 
calmly went—or at least seemed to go 
—along with (even though, in _prac- 
tice, she often completely ignored her 


pleased ) . 


YHE MOTHER was so impressed 
with the daughter’s changed at- 
titudes, and especially with her new- 


nothing negative to respond to, and 
she began to calm down. She came to 
see me several weeks after she had first 
appeared, was quite apologetic for her 
previous antagonism toward me, and 
said that she was most gratified at the 
changes I had wrought in her daughter, 
who had become “a completely different 
girl. 99 

Actually, the daughter was not that 


| much changed, although she had be- 


gun to tackle her own basic problems 
and eventually (some six months later ) 
was on the way to solving them. The 
mother, ironically, was considerably 


ample of calm, reasonable behavior had 


_ Excellence since 1912 


wanted to hear about the boys with— 


}mother’s views and did what she. 


found calmness, that she herself found | 


improv ed hi herself. Her daughter’s 
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- taken away much of her own excuse 


for irrationality. Where I, as psycho- 
therapist, had signally failed to make 
any inroads on the mother’s neurosis, 
the daughter’s insight and action had 
helped enormously. 

My intimate association with many 
cases like the ones related in this chap- 
ter thoroughly convinces me that, with 


_the proper knowledge and effort, almost 


any nonprofessional person who is 
himself not too seriously troubled can 
help one of his close relatives, friends, 
or associates who is more deeply dis- 
turbed. Of course the helper must un- © 
derstand what a neurotic is, the prob- 
able causes of neurosis, and some of the 
methods that can help change neurotic 
behavior patterns. With this. knowl- 
edge, and a strong determination to 
apply it in practice, a helper can often 
achieve remarkable results. 


3 As They Ought To Be. 
[EW WE take people as they are, we make them worse. If we treat them as 
if they were what they ought to be, we help them to become what they are 
capable of becoming.—GoETHE 
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The pastor does not need to be an all around 
expert in order to provide guidance for the 
_ gifted. What is more important is to give him 
the feeling that there is one who will share with 
him in his quest for a meaningful faith. 


_ Pastoral Guidance of ‘the Gifted 


UIDANCE has been defined as the 

“process of aiding individuals in 
making their choices, plans, and adjust- 
ments, in undertaking effective self- 
direction, and in meeting problems of 
personal living. (Mathewson, 
Guidance Policy and Practice, Harper 
and Bros., 1949, p. 120.) When one 
considers the words that are included 
in this definition he realizes that to 
help a person with his “choices,” 
“plans,” and “‘adjustments,” to attain 


‘‘self-direction,” and to meet the “‘prob-. 


lems of personal living’’ includes prac- 
tically all of the most important aspects 
of life. Another more informal defini- 
tion describes guidance as “personal 
help given by someone” that is de- 
signed “to assist a person to decide 
where he wants to go, what he wants to 
do, or how he can best accomplish his 
purpose; it assists him to solve prob- 
lems that arise in life. It does not solve 
problems for the individual but helps 


This is a ¢hapter from The Church: The 
Gifted and the Ketarded Child by Charles F. 
Kemp, the current Dividend Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. Copyright 
and published 1957 by The Bethany Press, 
and reprinted by permission. 

A review of this book appeared in our 
February issue. 


dividual in 


CHARLES F. KEMP 


Department of Christian 
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him to solve them. The focus of guid- 
ance is the individual, . . . its purpose 
is to promote the growth of the in- 
self-direction.”’ (Jones, 
Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill 
1945; p. 61.) According to this defini- 
tion guidance is any form of personal 
help that assists a person to grow and 


develop. It includes counseling, but tt 


is more than counseling. It helps in the 
solving of problems; in fact, this is one 
of its most important aspects, but it 1s 
not limited to the solving of problems. 
It also includes assisting the individual 
in creating goals and objectives, in de- 
veloping plans, in attaining his fullest 
growth and achievement. Enrichment, 
which we discussed in the last chapter, 
requires individual guidance if it 1s 
to be effective. We are not attempting 
to cover the entire field of guidance; we 
are thinking in terms of the guidance 
that-can be provided by the pastor and 
religious worker (lay or professional) 
for gifted children and youth. | 
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PASTORAL GUIDANCE OF ‘THE GIFTED 


Religions Guidance 


Religious guidance is the pastor’s 
specialty. This consists of two areas: 
one is the solving of religious prob- 
lems; the second is the fostering of 
religious growth. All young people 
have religious problems at some time 
or other. The gifted are likely to have 
them much earlier than others. We dis- 


cussed that 1n an earlier chapter. Leta 


Hollingworth found not only that 
cifted children had a precocious con- 
ern about such matters but, because 
of their youth, they found difficulty in 
securing help. These problems may be 


very real to the child or young person 


and may be accompanied by a great 
deal of anxiety and sometimes a feeling 
of guilt. Because they are so young few 
people realize they have such prob- 
lems in their minds at all, and when 
they do raise such questions. adults 
often minimize or discount their im- 
portance. As a result; they are often 
forced: to face the problem alone. W4il- 
lam Ellery Channing went through a 
very difficult intellectual religious con- 
fict during which he wrote to his uncle, 
‘LT cannot find a friend with whom I 
can converse on religious subjects. I 
am obliged to confine my feelings to 
my own bosom.” (Quoted in Sweet, 
Leaders of Christian Thought, Henry 
Holt, 1937, p. 280.) Unfortunately this 
describes the experience of all too 
many young people today. 


The report of New York Univer- 
sity’s Counseling Center for Gifted 
Children emphasizes the problems of 
the gifted child at this point: It says, 
‘In this struggle we witness the pecul- 


lar spiritual travail of highly gifted | 


adolescents. School and community af- 
ford them little understanding and 
emotional support. Too frequently 
they fail to achieve any fundamental 
security within the values of their cul- 
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ture, and feel aliens among their fel- 
lows.”” (Zorbaugh, Boardman, and 
Sheldon, Report of New York Univer- 
sity’s Counseling Center for Gifted 
Children, “Some Observations of 
Highly Gifted Children,” in Witty, op. 
cit., p. 104.) They did not mention 
the church or the pastor as a possible 
source of help; actually he should be 
the greatest resource. Here is one of 


his major responsibilities. 


OMETIMES these religious diffi- 
culties do not present themselves 
until the student reaches university. It 
is commonly recognized that religious 
problems are often accentuated on a 
college campus. Some students are 
faced with the necessity of completely 
re-orienting their thinking. Here they 
must reconcile their Christian faith with 
all of the findings of science, an-. 
thropology, sociology, psychology, his- 


‘tory, philosophy—the whole range of 


modern thought. In-many cases it may 
be the student’s first contact with points 
of view other than his own. It may be 
the first time he has heard the position 
of his home church and that of his 
parents challenged. It may be further 
complicated by the fact that his previ- 
ous religious experience may have . 
given him a very limited religious 
background and training. “The scanty 
deposit of ideas from childhood train- 
ing is insufficient capital for the intel- 
lectual market of the campus.” (Mer-_ 
riam, [Religious Counseling of College 
Students, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1943, p. 40.) 


These problems may be of an infinite 
variety. They may be questions about 
belief in God, the Bible, the church, 


‘prayer, the teachings of Jesus, immor- 


tality, right and wrong—the list is end- 


less. It may be a question about the 


relation of science and religion, the 
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seeming ineffectiveness of the church, 
or the application of religion to some 
social issue. Thornton W. 
in his study of The Religious Coun- 
seling of College Students, points out 
that there are two main types or areas 
of religious adjustment problems. The 
first concerns the relationship. of the 


individual to some aspect of his cul- 


ture, that is, his relationship to the in- 
stitution of the church, to observances, 
Scriptures, teachings, moral codes, 
those things that are sponsored by 
churches and religious leaders. 


The second involves the “ultimate 
loyalties of the individual’s life, on 
which the personality is, or ought to be, 
structured.’ Here the “focus is more 
definitely personal .. . it. involves is- 
sues concerning the ultimate loyalties 
which ought to command the devotion 
of the individual.” (Ibid., p. 4.) Many 
gifted young people work out such mat- 


ters independently. Others need help. ‘ 


Sometimes these religious problems 
are quite simple and can be cleared up 
by giving the required information. 
This may be done in an interview, by 


providing the young person with the. 


proper books, or better by leading him 
through a period of directed reading. 
Sometimes the problem may be very 
complex, highly charged with emotion, 
and mixed with other problems, such 
as the relationship with one’s family, 
for example. | | 


Whatever the nature of the problem 


it is the church’s responsibility. There 


are many people in our communities of- 
fering educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal guidance to youth; most of them 
do not want to go into such areas as 
we have mentioned here. As Merriam 
says, “It is the churches . among 
all the institutions of society which 


persistently are concerned with the 
problem of ultimate meanings and loy-- 
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Merriam, 


—alties and which convey from. genera- 


tion to generation the result of man’s 
attempts to find a satisfactory answer,” 
(Ibid., p. 4.). 

One may raise the question, But 
who is competent for such guidance? 
Who can answer all the questions of 
even the average vouth, let alone the 
gifted? Who can claim to be an au- 
thority in theology, the philosophy of 
religion, the psychology of religion, 
church history, the Bible, and any one 
of a dozen other areas where questions 
might arise? The answer, of course, 
is that no one can be a specialist in all 
of these fields. It does point up the 
need of thorough and broad training on 
the part of the religious worker, but no 
one can be expected to have all the an- 
swers. Rather he should provide re- 


~assurance that there is nothing wrong 


in raising questions, that many others 
have faced the same problems: He 
should provide what information he 


can, make the young person aware of 


all the resources that are available, and 
then give him the feeling that there 
is one who will share with him in the 
quest for a meaningful faith. 


OT ALL of religious guidance has 

to do with problems; it is also 
concerned about spiritual development 
and growth. There is an_ interesting 
trend among those in the field of gen- 
eral counseling that stresses the fact 
that counseling is concerned not merely 
with the solving of problems but with 


the development of all youth. Until 
recently those in the field of counseling 


and guidance have given major atten- 
tion to the maladjusted, the failing, the 
delinquent. They have conceived of 
their task as a therapeutic one, all of 
which is good and needs to be con- 


tinued. There is a new emphasis which - 


points out that counseling has much 
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to offer the student with no particular 
problem but who-has great possibilities 
for development. Francis. P. Robinson, 
in his book The Principles and Pro- 
cedures of Student Counseling, points 
out that counseling should be more 
than clearing up problems, as important 
as that is: it should also lead to a high- 


level. of conduct for all persons. He 


includes a chapter entitled “Tligher- 
level Skills of Adjustment.” By this 
he means those skills that “‘enable in- 
dividuals not only to adjust better to 
frustrating situations but, more impor- 
tant, to attain more creative and con- 
structive levels of behavior.” (Robin- 
son, Principles and Procedures In 
Student Counseling, Harper and Bros., 
1950, pp. 19-20.) | 

This emphasis is quite new in the 
but it 1s 


church has always been concerned 
about “higher level skills of adjust- 
ment.” Such things as prayer, wor- 
ship, and service to others are among 


its primary emphases. These things will. 


hecome real for gifted children only if 


personal attention is given that will 


take into account their greater capacity 
and understanding. The illustration in 
the previous chapter of the way in 
which one pastor guided the develop- 
ment of John R. Mott is a good exam- 
ple. Not to help them at this point is 
to deprive these gifted young people of 
attaining their top levels of achievement 
and of realizing some of the deepest ex- 
periences of life. 


Guidance 


Probably the most common form of 
counseling is what might be termed 


personal and emotional problems. 
These are of an infinite variety; they 
may consist of worry, discouragement, 
social adjustment, a feeling of inferiori- 
ty—any one of a multitude of things. 
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one is different; each one is 
‘The gifted have them as well 
Intel- 
livence is a great gift but intelligence 
doesn’t determine whether or not a 
person. will be happy, or even whether 
he will be successful. As: one gifted 
child) said, “Unfortunately studies 
aren't a very good substitute for 
friends.”” Those who. would. offer guid- 
ance to the gifted must remember, as 
we said earlier, that their basic needs 
are essentially the same as those of 
anyone else, and when they are denied 
satisfaction, problems result. While the 


each 
unique. 


research studies do show that the gifted 


as a group have a higher degree of ad- 
justment, these are figures that apply - 
to the group as a whole and, in terms 


of guidance, the gifted must be seen 


as individuals. Sometimes these prob- 
lems are disguised for a long time 


-and come up unexpectedly. 


A brilliant young man in a student 
group seemed to be the picture of con- 
fidence. He obviously excelled others 
in the discussion in the church fellow- 
ship. He had an excellent academic 


-record. One dav he sat in the univer- 


sity pastor’s office and said, quite un- 
“Why don’t people like 
me?” It proved to be a very real and 
serious problem. The mentally gifted 


child who has not learned to get along 


with others, who is emotionally im- 
mature, who feels inadequate has just 
as real a problem as does the dull 
child. Although it is true that the in- 
telligence of the gifted gives them a 
greater degree of insight which helps 
them to solve problems, it also may. 
give them a greater sensitivity that 


makes them feel problems more deep- 


ly than others. All of the principles 
of good counseling procedure that have 
been outlined in several books must be 
applied here, and it must be remem- 
bered that the gifted do have high 


| 

| 

| 


46 
capacity for insight and self-direction. 


Educational Guidance 


I-ducational guidance is primarily a 


funetion of the school, which is as it 
should be. On occasion, however, be- 
cause of a good relationship that has 
heen established, a young person will 
discuss his educational problems with 
his pastor or youth group) sponsor. 
-ducation is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of a voung. person's life. 
The pastor should not attempt to take 
the place of the school counselor, or 
try to do what others can do_ better, 
but if the young person comes to him 
he cannot push him off by saving, 
“Thats the school’s problem.” His 
informal friendly relationship may be 
what the student needs most as he faces 
some discouraging situation or some 
question that may be puzzling him. 
One of the real misfortunes among 


gifted vouth is that such a high per- 


centage of them do not secure the 
academic training of which they are 
capable and which would fit them for 
wider areas of service. This may be 


due to lack of motivation. to a limita- 
tion of funds, to family indifference, or. 


to other reasons. The pastor is in a 
good position to encourage the gifted 
youth, to interpret the possibilities to 
his family, perhaps to check into 
scholarship resources. 

Even the gifted may experience diffi- 
culty in school. In Terman’s study he 
found a small percentage with high 
ability who, failed academically. Oc- 
casionally this was because of physical 
illness or social maladjustment: most 
frequently it was because of poor study 
habits—the ease with which they had 
been able to do the work in high school 
did not prepare them for the competi- 


tion of the campus. Whenever such dif- 


ficulties occur there is a loss of con- 
fidence, a feeling of failure. At such 
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This leads to personal dissatisfaction 


weight of tradition works against them. 
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times these people need a friend whol 


understands, who will help — them 
through this experience and guide and 
encourage them to find the plan and 


to make the effort whereby they: can], 


get the training and education that 
their true abilities warrant. 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational problems of the gifted 
young person are quite different from 
those of the retarded. With the re 
tarded it is the question of | finding 
something that he can do. With the 
vifted it is a problem of selecting one 
thing out of many possibilities that he 
wants to do, something that challenges 
his capacities. The young person of 
superior intelligence has so many in- 
terests and there are so many things 
he is capable of doing well that he finds 
it difficult to select one and to make 
preparation for it. For this reason it 1s 
felt that the gifted should not hurry 
their vocational choices. They should 
be cautioned about making premature 
decisions about advanced study or the 
choice of a life work, but should be en- 
couraged to explore a wide variety of 
possibilities before limiting themselves 
to one field of specialization. 

The difficulty of getting a job that 
enables them to use their high intelli- 
gence is another problem of the gifted. 
Tests given to men in the army and 
navy indicated that many of them were 
not in occupations requiring the full 
utilization of their abilities at all. (Cf. 
Education of the Gifted, Educational 
Policies Commission, 1950, p. 21.) 


and to a tragic loss to society. Girls 
have a greater problem than boys be- 
cause of the fact that many fields are 
closed to them or, if not closed, the 


Many are working as secretaries who 
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There are some who feel that voca- 
tional guidance is for the specialist and 
that a pastor or layman in the field 
should not even attempt it. They point 
out that good vocational euidance de- 
pends tipon the ability to determine the 
individual's vocational aptitudes, abili- 
ties; and interests, and thorough 
knowledge of the world of work, the 
nature and the needs cf the numerous 
acupational fields. It is felt that the 
pastor does not have the tools or the 
techniques for either. There is much 
uth in this point of view. The aver- 


to do aptitude testing and other voca- 
ional testing. His knowledge of the 
world of work a technical sense is 
limited; vet in many communities, es- 
pecially in rural aregs,. there are. no 
specialists available. ven in some 
places where there aré, if a gifted young 
person has confidence in his pastor and 
comes to him with his vocational prob- 
em, the pastor cannot refuse to dis- 
cuss it. Many times a vocational prob- 
em is a part of another problem, such 
isa family problem or a religious prob- 
em. 


These are in the pastor's area of re- 


wth the vocational “question. There 
ae occasions when the pastor can 
refer to a vocational counselor; there 
wre others when of necessity he must 
teal with the situation. himself. For 
these reasons he should be familiar with 
the general ~principles of vocational 
uidance. In vocational counseling the 
‘ecision is always the individual’s. The 
‘cunselor’s function is to help him see 
il possibilities so that he can make 
the decision that is right for him. 


Good vocational guidance is no long- 
thought of as giving advice or tell- 
mga person the field of work for which > 


he is best suited. 
in regard to the gifted. Rather it con- 
sists of helping the individual gain such 
an understanding both of himself and 
the field of vocations that he will make 
his own decision realistically. 
a long-term “process. 
fi wctors—person al, 
economic, and spiritual. 
very complex. 
very complex. 
vether is no simple process. It will not 
he done in one interview or by reading 
some literature but should be continued 
over a period of time 
all the resources that are a 


ever, the situation 1s rapidly changing. 


age pastor docs not have the training 


tional guidance for another reason. 
choice of a vocation 1s a spiritual prob- \. 
lem. This 1s something’ 
counselors 
between 
a living” 
way one makes 
a large extent the making of the life. As 
Brunner 
to work is ultimately a religious ques- 
tion. 
tian 
that his specific function in society is 
service for the common good.” (Brun- 
ner, 
Scribnér’s, 1949, pp. 66, 63.) This is 
true of all men but it is especially true 
of those with great talent, with great 
potential for service. This is an idea 
that general vocational guidance so 
frequently overlooks. 
Savs, 
we need to bring the sanity of a voca- 
-tional philosophy which recognizes the 
potential sacredness of all useful work. 
In a world which worships at the shrine 
of business and financial success as pri- 
mary factors in vocational selection, we 
need to sound the 
service motives in all vocations.” 


sponsibility and he is forced to deal 
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This 1s especially true 


It involves many 

educational, 
Personality 1s 
The field of vocations 1s 
To bring the two. to- 


social, 


and should utilize 
railable. 

The ministry 
The 


many vocational 
overlook. The distinction 
“making a life’ and “making 
is a false- distinction. The 
a living determines to 
Says, . the attitude 
If people take their Chris- 


faith seriously, everyone knows 


Christianity and Civilization, 


Hoover Rupert 
‘In a world gone secularly mad 


summons to the 
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Pastoral Care, edited by Spann, Ab- 
_ingdon-Cokesbury, 1951, p. 93.) 


Guidance for Church | Vocations 


One area of vocational guidance in 
which the pastor is expected to rend- 
er a service is with those young people 
who are considering one of the church 
vocations—the ministry, religious edu- 
cation, the mission field, or one of the 


related areas such as religious journal- | 


ism, religious teaching, etc. Here the 


pastor is supposed to be the specialist. 


He is the one to whom the vocational 
counselor wants to make a referral. 
The general counselors do not know 
the field; they are not familiar with 


denominational differences. They do- 


not know the seminaries and their re- 
quirements. They are not acquainted 
with such matters as ordination or the 
openings that exist. General counselors 
have elaborate files of occupational in- 
formation but they include very little 
on the religious or church vocations. 
The pastor is the one who has this i1n- 
formation. 

The temptation of the pastor, es- 
pecially when dealing with a person 
who is gifted, is to let his enthusiasm 
_ for recruitment over-shadow his func- 
tion as counselor. The need is so great, 
the shortage of religious workers is so 
acute, the competition with other pro- 
fessions for capable young people is 
so stiff that a pastor is tempted to ap- 
ply pressure on behalf of the ministry. 
The same principle of vocational guid- 
ance applies, whether the field is the 
ministry or one of the other profes- 
sions. The decision still must be the 
person’s own decision. No one should 
be pressured into the ministry. No one 
should make such a decision without 
a full understanding of all that it in- 
volves. 

Recruitment is needed. The needs 
of the world are moral and spiritual 
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ly seeking out the best young peopk 
in our schools and universities. They _ 


the background to understand 
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needs. The future of the church, g 
society, of our Christian heritage de. 
pends upon challenging some of our 
most capable young people to accept! 
positions of leadership and _responsi- 
bility. Other professions are constant: 


have financial inducements far beyond 
anything the church can offer. This is 
difficult competition to meet. Recruit- 
ment must always keep in mind the 
guidance point of view, but the needs of 
the church, the needs of the world, the 


opportunity to serve both individuals], 


and society should be presented to gift- 
ed young people in as real and challeng- 
ing a way as possible. 


The Parents of the Gifted 


The pastor may not always deal di- 
rectly with the child. Sometimes the 
most effective help he can give the 
child is to help the parents. Parents 
often have been influenced by stereo- 
typed ideas and may be somewhat con- 
cerned if they discover that a child ts 
gifted. “I just want my children to be 
good average children,” is a statement 
heard quite often. It indicates the fear 
that he will have difficulty making 
friends, that he will be considered a 
bit queer if he is found to be above 
average. Some, fortunately only a few, 
are jealous of their children’s superior 
abilities; some may resent or even 
minimize their exceptional talents. 

_ Magy parents are indifferent to their 
children’s giftedness. They may not 


either their nature or their need for 
stimulation. Highly gifted children of 
parents who may have a limited educa- 
tional or financial background may face 
a real problem in gaining the personal 
experiences or educational opportuni- 
ties they need. This does not mean that 
the parents lack affection; they may 
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not even be aware of the child’s gifts 
or his possibilities. They do not realize 
his need for experiences that develop 


and use his talents or that provide an 


outlet for his abilities. 

There are occasions when parents 
may go to .the other extreme ; 
may exploit the child, become. over- 
anxious. and over-protective and deny 
him the normal experiences that are 
the right of every child. Parents need 
help in providing the child a balance 


between experiences that challenge his - 


intellectual abilities and the normal 
socializing activities of his own age 
level. In most respects they are “just 
like other kids,” only with greater in- 
tellectual abilities. 

Gifted children have the normal con- 


ficts with their parents that all young 


people have. Here’s the way one gitted 
boy put. it, “During adolescence one’s 
whole outlook on life changes. He sees 
things with his own eyes and not 
through the eyes of his parents. He 


must judge people and the world by 


hs own standards. At this point he 
has two philosophies of life we might 


say; that of his parents and that of his 


own. These two philosophies are in 
constant conflict until the youth can 
get them straightened. out in his own 
mind. This has been one of my main 
problems. I find my own ideas in con- 
ict with those of my parents and this 
results in a disturbing situation. I want 
to read different newspapers than 
they; they disagree with my choice of 
profession. In short, I have been influ- 
enced by the new generation growing 
up with me, while they seem to be liv- 
ing in the past.”” (Quoted by Strang in 
Witty, op. cit., p. 136.) 


While others may not express it so 
well, this is what happens in many 
cases. This is a rather normal prob- 
lem, and the boy and his parents may 
be able to work it out. by themselves. 
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The boy or the parents may want to 
talk it over with the pastor; if so he 
is in a good position to interpret each 
to the other. The important thing is 
that, in spite of such differences, the 
young person feels that he is secure 
in the affection of his parents. 

When one child in a family is gift- 
ed and others are not, a possible prob- 
lem is created, both for the one that 


is gifted and for those who are not. 
The one who is gifted may become — 


quite conceited, look down on others; 
the one who is not so gifted may devel- 
op real feelings of inferiority because 
of the fact that he does not get as much 
recognition; his grades are not as 
high, and the constant experience of 
always being in second place is a diffi- 
cult one. These are extremely delicate 
problems and may be related to others. 

Whatever the problem, the pastor 
or youth leader needs to develop the 
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proper attitude—not that he knows the 
answers but that he is searching, to- 
gether with the parents, for the an- 
swers. His function is to help them to 
understand their own situation and to 
be aware of the resources and possi- 
bilities that are available. 


Should the Gifted Know 
They Are Gifted? 


In dealing with gifted children and 
their parents, should we tell them that 
they are gifted? There are differences 
of opinion in this matter. Some feel 
that the gifted young person should 
not know of his superior ability. because 
it may result in attitudes of conceit and 
‘over-confidence. On the other hand, 
most gifted youth are aware of their 
superiority anyway. If the purpose of 


guidance is to help the individual to ~ 


understand himself, as has been fre- 
quently stated, then he needs to take his 
full intellectual capacity into account, 
which includes his possibilities and his 
responsibilities. First, one should be 
sure the real ability is there. No 


opinion should be based on limited or. 


superficial evidence. If one is sure, then 
there is no reason why a person should 
not be aware of his own potential. 
Some young people might not have 
sufficient self-confidence to attempt a 
graduate program, for example, with- 


out such knowledge. Certainly gifted 


children should not be given any ex- 
aggerated notion of their own impor- 
tance, and some may need to be remind- 
ed that their greater endowments do 
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not make them any better than any- 
one else; rather, they give them a 
greater responsibility for service. If 
they do have unusual talent, they 
should be challenged to use it—for 
their own good as well as society’s. — 


The Counseling Approach 


Many talented young people un- 
doubtedly would solve their problems 
and develop their abilities without 
guidance or help. Biography is filled | 
with illustrations of this. Great ability 
seems to bring great insight. How many 
others might have emerged with the 
proper counseling and guidance at the 
right time is not known. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the techniques 
of counseling and guidance. That has 
been done in many volumes. The client-' 
centered approach to counseling is well 
adapted to work with the gifted. How 
do we know what is the best decision 
for this young person, vast in capacity 
and rich in potential? He could move 
in any one of a number of worthwhile: 
directions and be successful at it. 


Our function is to help him to help 
himself, to help him to understand him- 
self and all of the possibilities. The 
counselor must be especially careful to 
listen, to let the gifted young person 
think through his own point of view, 
to encourage him to take as much re- 
sponsibility as possible for his own 
guidance, but to feel that he can use 
his pastor as a resource, that he is one 
who understands, one who is 
friend. As Dr. Witty sums it up in his 
little booklet, “Helping the Gifted 
Child,” “In order to reach the point 
where he can begin to guide his own 
life and solve his own problems, he 
needs our patient help and guidance, 
our love and understanding.” (Witty, 
“Helping the Gifted Child,” Science 
Research Associates, 1953, p. 26.) 
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MINISTER writes... 


When is a problem serious enough 
for pastoral counseling? 


THE REV. -H. WALTER YODER, 
nselor, replies .. . 


ews 


A problem is always serious enough 
ior pastoral counseling if. the person 
involved asks for it. When pastoral 
counseling is sought, there is some need 
that can use counseling help. It is true 
that it may take some skill to draw out 
the real problems. Initially, some per- 
sons give the impression of just~ chat- 
tng and wasting your time. 

If the question means: when is a 
problem serious enough for pastoral 
counseling even though the person does 
not ask for it? then it depends upon 
the discomfort, distress, conflict, etc., 
revealed by the person involved, or 
his associates. If you are concerned, 
and are convinced that it is purely for 
his well being, then pastoral counsel- 
ing is indicated. 

However, the problem .of introduc- 
ing pastoral counseling will help you 
determine whether the person’s prob- 


‘ioners for 


km is serious enough for personal 


{the consultation 


_ WHEN IS A PROBLEM SERIOUS ENOUGH FOR 
PASTORAL COUNSELING? 


counseling. For you will have to bring 
about the desire for it and the inner 
felt need for it on the part of the per- 


son you seek to help. Whether the per- 
- son will ever use pastoral counseling 


finally depends on how seriously he 
views his need for it, rather than on. 


how seriously the pastor views his need 


for it. 

—H. WALTER YODER 
Counselor and Pastoral Director 
Northland Congregational Church 
Rockford, Michigan 


THE REV. DR. CARL J. SCHERZER, 


Chaplain, replies . 


The answer -to this question will de- 
pend upon the point of view. Some 
pastors are criticized by some parish- 
“wasting their time’ with 
people who come to them with trivial 
problems, like the minister who de- 
voted a whole hour trying to help a lady 
who was much concerned over the fact 
that she had lied, years previously, 


about her age in order to get a job. 
“Why cry over spilt milk?” such crit- 


ics will say. “A minister has more to 

do than to waste his time with such 

foolishness.” | 
Sometimes the counseling pastor will 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
of 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


announces 
its 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
SUMMER SEMINAR ON 
PASTORAL CARE 


Monday, June 2, through 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


at the 


New Clinic Quarters 
3 West 29th Street, New York 1, New York 


lecturers, seminar discussions 


Outstandin 
small group work-shops 


For information and applications write to: 


The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, 
q Director of Training, 
3 West 29th Street, 


important matters, the counselee final- 


isn’t as important as the counselee’s 


New York 1, New York 


personally feel that the counselee’s 
problem is a trivial one and secretly 
wish he didn’t have to use his time in 
such a situation. But, the* counseling 


pastor also realizes that his opinion 


in that matter is not important, so he 
will stay with it until he feels that the 
counselee has been helped or that he 
cannot be helpful in that particular 
situation. 

An example of what I mean is the 
case of a young married lady who was 
having trouble with her mother. That 
she and her mother “did not get along” 
was well known to the pastor and mem- 


bers of the church. Since such situa-. 


tions are fairly common, and he had al- 
ready talked casually with both of them 
on the subject, he was impatient when 
the young wife came into his office on 


a busy morning. Her complaint was 


that her mother had sent a picture of 
her and her baby to a male cousin. It 


to say, “Whenever a person feels that 


March 


sounded like a trivial accusation but 
when the minister tried to terminate 
the interview in order to get to more 


ly told him that the baby’s father wast 
not her husband but the male cousin, 

What I’m trying to say is that nei- 
ther a third person or a pastor can 
judge when a problem is serious enough 
for pastoral counseling. It is the coun- 
selee’s need that is the deciding factor | 
in each instance. If the counselee feels] 
that the problem is important enough 
to take it to the pastor, that is the de- 
ciding factor. I know that many prob- 
lems brought to the pastor will be con- 
sidered to be trivial either by him or 
the counselee’s friends or family. But, 
what these other people think about it 


point of view. Any problem that dis- 
turbs a person to the extent that he 
wishes consultation is serious enough 
to merit pastoral counseling. 


—Carv J. SCHERZER 
Chaplain 
Protestant Deaconess Hospital 
Evansville, Indiana: 


THE REV. DR. PAUL E. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Psychology of Religion, | 
writes... 


My first response to this question is 


it is urgent enough to talk over with 
a pastor.” For we hope that our pastor 
will be interested in whatever con- 
cerns us, ready to listen, to consider, 
and to share our concern. Every ques- 
tion has serious implications, if you 
want to follow them into the issues 
vital to choices that are to be made. A 
pastor will ideally be ready to talk 
with any person who comes to him 
about whatever troubles, perplexes, of 
concerns him at the center of his life. 


To be more exact, however, we may 
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| distinguish between pastoral conversa- _ 


more seriously together. 


tion and pastoral counseling. Many 
pastoral conversations seem trivial and 
inconsequential, such as talk about the 


“| weather or the baseball game or a hum- 
Was! orous comment upon some human sit- © 


uation. \While this may not be serious 


‘| conversation, yet it may be very sig- 


nificant in developing a friendly easy- 
going relationship with a person who 


‘|may hunger for the relationship more 


than a profound bit of wisdom from 
the pastor's encyclopedia. The meet- 
ing of persons is the most important 
event in God’s universe, and who can 


"| say what ultimate values will come out 
“}of any such meeting face to face. The 


pastor who is so driven by the day’s 
agenda that he cannot take time for 


'l these unexpected encounters is cheat- 


ing himself and depriving others. of 


{the joy and potential growth they can 


provide. 


But. you say, “Counseling is more 
than conversation.” Yes, it is a struc- 
tured relationship for the specific pur- 
pose of helping a person by learning to- 
gether the meaning of life and way of 
growth. Most of our conversation is 
not counseling, and yet it prepares the 
way for counseling by seeing if we can 
trust each other enough to look at life 
Everything 
the pastor does in relation to people, 
Hiltner would call pre-counseling, for 
itopens the way to the kind of trusting 
relationships that make counseling pos- 


_| sible. 


When counseling is to begin is a mu 


‘|tual decision of one who asks for and 
yol}one who agrees to enter into such a 


helping relationship. A pastor may say 
to himself, “There is a person who 
needs counseling” ; but is not likely to 
take the risk of rushing in to urge that 
Person to see a counselor unless the 


“Ineed is not deferrable. We come to see 
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that the danger of aggressive action is 
likely to do more harm than good, that 
waiting may. be better than breaking a 
relationship. To our sorrow we find 
that when we try to break through an- 
other person’s defenses and smash our 
way to the heart of him, he will nat- 
urally resist us the more, and fight to 
keep us out of his life. There are many 


problems serious enough for counsel- 
“ing that we cannot reach until the per- 


son himself is ready to open them up 
to us. His private life is the seat of his 
dignity and self-respect, and he will 
share it with us only as we have proved 
trustworthy enough to earn that right, 
and respectful of him enough not to 


attack but accept him. 


Shall we say then that any problem 
is serious enough for counseling when 
and only when the person wants to 
seek counsel? If we agree to this it is 
because we see that no problem stands 


alone, but is always related to other 


questions that involve the whole of life. 
The presenting problem may be a first 
step to test the relationship and lead - 
into deeper problems if the pastor 1s 
open and alert and trusted enough. To 
clip the answer and hurry by to other 
business may close more doors to pas- 
toral opportunity than any other er- 
rors the pastor can make: Too busy to 
wait, may be our excuse; but too busy 
to care, is what it can mean to the per- 
son who is reaching out for pastoral 
counseling. Nothing in human behavior 
can be insignificant if we truly under- 
stand what it means. Therefore, we 
may discover that any conversation may 


be a threshold to growth of eternal 


ignificance.. 


—Paut E. JoHNnson 


_ Professor of Psychology of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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NEWS 


CORRECTIONS IN ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
Dr. Lars I. Granberg of Fuller The- 


ological Seminary informs us that the . 


classification of the Seminary in our 
January, 1958 Annual Directory in 
Group III (p. 24) indicating ‘‘pro- 
_ grams which offer field work involving 
actual clinical observation or supervi- 
sion of actual clinical experience” is in- 
correct; the program of the Seminary 
has been correctly listed on page 23 
in Group II as an institution giving 
‘seminary courses on pastoral care and 
pastoral psychology .. .” 


s * 


~The Reverend Wilbur Wheeler, 


Supervisory Catholic Chaplain, asks 


that the following Catholic Chaplain 
Training Courses at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., be added 
to our “Opportunities for Study in 
Pastoral Psychology Under Roman 
Catholic Auspices”: 


“One of our courses,” says Father 
Wheeler, “is called Catholic Chaplain 
Internship. The priest student spends 
a full calendar year at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, attending lectures, climics, 
conferences, seminars, etc., and help- 
ing the staff chaplains in all phases of 
their work. All of his work is super- 
vised by the Supervisory Catholic 
Chaplain. At the successful conclusion 
of a full calendar year of work and 
study, the U. S. Department of Health, 


York, one of the most outstanding pri- 


| 
Education, and Welfare gives him 4 
certificate in Chaplain Internship, 
signed by the Superintendent of the 
Hospital, the Supervisory Catholic 
Chaplain, and the Secretary of the De- 


partment of Health, Education, and#- 


Welfare. Students who can pay their, 
own living. expenses take the 
course. There is no tuition fee. A 
second year of practically the same 
schedule, but on a more advanced level, 
is called Chaplain Residency.” 


Father Wheeler also mentions three | 
other hospitals where Catholic priests 
can get training for Catholic Chap- 
laincy.: Hastings State Hospital, Hast-: 
ings, Muinnesota—Rev. Joseph J. 
Quinlan, Catholic Chaplain; St. Louis 
State Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri— 
Rev. Fintan McNamee, OFM, Catho- 
lic Chaplain ; Columbus State Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio—Rev. John Grady, 
OMI, Catholic Chaplain. 


(We omitted to mention in our list- 
ing of the officers of the Association 
of Mental Hospital Chaplains (p. 37) 
that the Reverend Wilbur F. Wheeler 
is now serving as Liaison Officer of the 
Association .as successor of Chaplain 
Ernest E. Bruder, a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board.) 


* * * 


Through a printer’s -error, Stony 
Lodge, Ossining - on - Hudson, New 


vate hospitals in the country for the 
treatment of the mentally ill, neurotics, 
and people suffering. from addictions, 
was omitted from the Directory of Na- 
tional Association of Private Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals in our January 1 
sue. Stony Lodge is under the direction 
of Dr. Louis Emile Bernard, F.A.P.A, 
with Dr. Leo J. Palmer, Associate Di- 
rector. It is fully equipped for the ad- 
ministration of psychotherapy, as well 
as for other therapeutic procedures in 
— (Continued on page 56) 
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Alden Drew Kelley, until recently 
Dean of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, ts now on the faculty of 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
Kent, England. Canon ‘Kelley has 
graciously agreed to keep our readers 
_ posted on .developments in the field 
of pastoral psychology other 
related areas in England. This 1s the 
first of Canon Kelley's reports. A re- 
port on developments in Great Britain 
on such topics as “The Law and the 


Illness,’ “The Church and Artificial 
Insemination,” and other topics of. in- 
terest will follow from time to time. 


We profoundly grateful. to 


tony 
New 
pri 
the 
otics, 
10NS, 


Na- 


service which I am sure our readers 
will appreciate as well. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHIATRY 
IN ENGLAND 

A significant forward step in inter- 

professional relations in Great Britain 

was. marked by the Conference on 

“Christianity arid Psychiatry” held in 


London for two days beginning in the 
afternoon, Thursday January 2nd, 


and going until noon, Saturday Jan- 


uary 4th. Under the joint sponsorship 
of the Christian Frontier Council and 
the S.C.M. (Theological College De- 
partment) there was gathered at St. 
Katherine’s Foundation in Stepney 
(famous centre for social work in the 
East London dock area) a group of 
forty men and women for addresses 
and discussion of the contribution of 
psychiatry to the contemporary un- 
- derstanding and healing of human per- 


sonality. Not least in importance was | 


the emphasis on the urgent need for 
a psychiatric’ orfrentation in pastoral 


counseling and for at least a beginning 


in the training ~ of. ordinands in 
theological colleges and early years 


Homosexual,” “The Law and Mental 


Canon Kelley for, this enlightening 


From our correspondent in Great Sritain... 


Editor’s Note. The Reverend Canon 


of their ministry in such skills. 


Those attending were mostly: the 
Principals and Staff members of 
theological colleges and women’s train- 
ing centres, augmented by a sprinkling 
of hospital chaplains and_ theological 
students. 


The Christian Frontier Council was 
represented by its Secretary, the 
Reverend Dr. Daniel Jenkins and the 
S.C.M. by the Reverend J. T. Mar- 
tin. The Chairman of the Conference, 
Dr. Gilbert Russell, Consultant in 
Psychiatry at St. Marylebone Hos- 
pital (London) and a clergyman of the 
Church of England, is known to many 
as author of Men and Women. 

The chief speakers included other 
psychiatrists, some of them known 
in the U:S.A. through their con- 
tributions to the book, Christian 


Essays in Psychiatry,* viz. Dr. Des- 


mond Pond, University College Hos- 
pital and Lecturer in Psychiatry at 
the University of London; Dr. Denis 


V. Martin, Consultant Psychiatrist 
and Deputy Superintendent at Clay- — 


bury Hospital, Woodford Bridge, Es- 


Dr. R. Hobson, Consultant Psy-— 


chiatrist at the Maudsley Hospital. In 
addition, the group was addressed by 
Miss Mary Applebey, Secretary of the 
National Society for Mental Health 
and the Reverend Norman- Autten, 
Chaplain at Deva Mental Hospital in 


Chester: 
A highlight of the program was a 


group visit to Claybury Hospital, one 
of the largest and most progressive 
psychiatric hospitals in the London 
area, where members of the Confer- 
ence were taken on an inspection tour 
by the Superintendent, Dr. J. S. Har- 
ris, and by Dr. Martin and then en- 


tertained at a luncheon at the hos- 


pital. 


*Pastoral Psychology Book Club— 


Selection in February, 1957. 


(Continued next page) 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


It is not’ easy for those in the 
United States to appreciate how much 
of a milestone the Conference in Lon- 
don represents. There has been very 
little communication between the min- 
isters of any religious group in Eng- 
land and the medical professions; and 
the gulf has been widest and deep- 
est in the field of psychiatry. Church 
people generally are almost entirely 
unfamiliar with “pastoral counseling” 
as understood and practiced in the 
U.S. 
been reinforced by considerable indit- 
ference, if not suspicion, of the “be- 
havioral sciences.” There have been 


certain rather striking exceptions to’ 


this appraisal, notably the “Chris- 
tian Essays in Psychiatry”. group who 


are mostly in the medical profession, - 


Victor White, O.P., and H. Guntrip. 
a Congregational minister on the staff 
of the Department of Psychiatry at 


the Leeds University Medical School. 


Not to be overlooked, of course, is 
Leslie Weatherhead, minister. of the 
City Temple. London, whose concern 
has been evident for many years. 


Most encouraging was 
acceptance of the viewpoint of the 


speakers and the keen interest shown - 


in the question and discussion period. 
An immediate result of the Confer- 
ence was the appointment of 4% Com- 
mittee composed of Dr. Russell, the 
Chairman, and the Reverends Daniel 
Jenkins and J. T. Martin, to under- 
take means for publicizing the ad- 
dresses and conference 


among theological college principals 


and staffs and among hospital chap- 
lains. It was also decided to plan a 
“training conference” for staff mem- 
bers of theological colleges, par- 
ticularly those teaching in pastoralia, 
to be led by one or two of the psy- 


chiatrists present and other experi- 


enced counselors and chaplains. 


There can be no doubt that the | 


London Conference on Christianity 


and Psychiatry will be seen some day 


as history-making. 


—ALDEN D. KELLEY 
St. Augustine’s College 
Canterbury, Kent. 
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mental illness, such as chemotherapy, 
electroshock, insulin coma. therapy, 
etc. In addition to its living-in_ insti- 


consultation center as well asa day care 


program for patients. Literature on re 


quest... 


The American Association of Mar- 


riage Counselors, Inc., which was list- | 


ed at 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
on page 59 of our Annual Directory, 
has now moved to 104 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL FACULTY | 

In his annual report for the year, 
Dr. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., president of 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago, reports: 
“Since 1927 the Seminary has related 
psychology with religion. ‘Religion and 
Personality’ is one of the. core courses 
of the present curriculum. Granger 
Westberg [of our Editorial Advisory 


Board] of the F.T.F. is the first profes- | 


sor to hold a joint appointment on 
both a theological and medical faculty.” 

“Further faculty strengthening,” 
continues the report, “will include the 
appointment of a nationally prominent 
clergyman to head the Parish Training 
Program and prepare students for ef- 
fective churchmanship.”’ 

A unique conference sponsored by 
the Federated Theological Faculty “to 
consider comprehensively how _ the 


be mobilized to save us” was just con 
cluded in Chicago. The conference 
brought together prominent theolo 
gians, educators, and business execu- 
tives seeking answers to the new hw- 
man problems of our age. Among the 
participants were Dr. Jerald C. Brauer, 
Dean of the Federated Theological 
Faculty, Gardner Murphy, director of 
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research of the. Menninger Founda- 
tion, and Seward Hiltner. “We are 
convinced,” said Dr. Brauer, ‘that only 
‘teligion can provide man with a sane- 
ness of mind, a critical judgment and a 


resource for genuine give and take that _ 


will enable him to cope with the 


tremendous potentialities which have 


arisen within the atomic age.” 

“Our situation ‘is unprecedentedly 
said Seward Hiltner in his 
address, ‘but Christian faith may evoke 
the courage with which our central fear 
can be faced and. thus help unleash the 
resources we so desperately need to 
draw upon.” 


CHURCH VOCATIONS 
A Ministers Seminar on (Guidance 


for Church Vocations was held recently 


for the ministers of the Disciples of 
Christ in Nebraska at the First Chris- 
tian Church in Lincoln. The Seminar 
was sponsored by the State Committee 
on the Ministry. It was designed to 


help the pastor serve more effectively. 


as a counselor for young men and 
women entering one of the Church vo- 
cations. | 

Presentations on the need of recruit- 
ment and the need of guidance were 
given by Emmett Haas and Charles 
Kemp. These presentations were fol- 
lowed by a discussion on the relation- 
ship of recruitment and guidance. Dr. 
D. A. Worcester, a specialist in mental 
testing at the University of Nebraska, 
discussed ‘“‘Forecasting Success in the 
Ministry.” A panel discussion was held 
on “What Constitutes a Call to the 
Ministry,” and a seminar was_ held 
based- on case studies. Twelve case 
studies were presented, each one se- 
lected because they illustrated one basic 
problem that might be faced in such 
counseling. 


This institute was held in coopera- 
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tion with the annual “Career Day” 


conducted by the Cotner School of 


Religion for young people of Nebraska 
who are considering one of the Church 
vocations as a career. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


The spring meeting of the Society . 


for the Scientific Study of Religion is 
scheduled for Saturday, April 12, 1958, 
at Columbia University in New York 
City. Scholars who would like to sub- 
mit brief papers of an empirical nature 
for inclusion on the program should 
send three copies of a three-hundred 


word abstract to the Chairman of the 


Planning Committee for the meeting: 
Dr. Lauris Whitman, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 


RELIGION, HEALTHY—UNHEALTHY? 
A “Laboratory of Christian Living” 


_ was offered on several recent evenings 


at the Christ Church Methodist, New 
York City. Among the courses was 
one on “Religion, Healthy—Un- 
healthy ?” given by Dr. George C. An- 
derson, Director of the Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health, Dr. 
James Ranck, Professor of Psychology, 
Drew Seminary, and the Rev. R. Rid- 


gely Lytle of the Religion-Psychiatric 


Clinic of the Marble siete Church. 


ANTON BOISEN 81 


We had a note from Anton Boisen 
the other day apologizing for some un- 
important thing which he had not done 
for the journal, and giving as his rea- 
son the fact that he has recently reached 
his 8lst birthday. All of us here are 
looking forward to many more years of 
joint work with Dr. Boisen and the 


continuation of the great contribution — 


that he has made to’ pastoral psy- 
chology. 
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OW TO LIVE WITH A NEU- 
ROTIC by Albert Ellis (Crown 
Publishers, Inc.—$3.95; special 
price to Book Club members, $3.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


The fundamental premise of this 
easily readable book by Dr. Ellis is 
that the average intelligent, reasonably 
normal, lay person can. recognize, un- 
derstand, and help some of the emotion- 
ally perplexed (neurotic). people with 
whom he must associate daily. Through 
his many years as a practicing thera- 
pist, Dr. Ellis has developed a tech- 
nique of teaching which details exactly 
what has to be done if one is to either 
help a neurotic, or to live successfully 
with him if it seems too difficult or im- 
possible to help him. 


This book is definitely not one of the » 


growing library of self-help volumes. 
Nevertheless, almost any reader may 
gain some valuable insight into his own 
neurotic trends, if he is motivated to 
make use of the suggestions made by 
Dr. Ellis. For, as he says, “one of the 
best ways to know yourself is through 
understanding and helping others.’’ Dr. 
Ellis takes a forthright, practical, real- 
istic attitude toward the task of living 
with a neurotic: person. He bluntly 
states that an individual married to a 


neurotic must make a choice between 
one of three possibilities: (1) Seek a 
divorce or separation (2) See that 
the spouse receives adequate psychologi- 
cal treatment or (3) Continue to live 
with the untreated mate and learn to 
put up with his disturbances. 

Dr. Ellis convincingly propounds his 
conviction that troubled or neurotic 


people can be helped. On almost every 


page of the book he gives examples 
from his vast experience of individuals 


with many different kinds of troubles. 


Even though Dr. Ellis discusses how 
one can recognize an emotionally dis- 
turbed person, how emotional distur- 
bances originate, what some of the 


basic factors of emotional upsets are, 


and gives considerable advice about 


how to help a troubled person over- 


come his own disturbances, the refrain 
running through the whole book is: 
“You can learn to live with a person 
who remains emotionally disturbed.” 
His description of the neurotic is re- 
freshingly non-technical under- 
standable. He says, “The neurotic first 
hates himself for not being the perfect 
creature he thinks he should be; and 
then once he has developed unhappy 
feelings or ineffectual behavior he also 
hates himself for being disturbed. A 
vicious circle is thereby perpetuated: 
As a result of unrealistic beliefs the 


neurotic behaves badly, blames himself 
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still further for thus behaving, and con- 
sequently becomes “even more neu- 


rotic.” 


In his discussion of the origin of 


emotional disturbances Dr. Ellis makes 


avery forceful statement as follows: 
“Neurosis, like syphilis the 
measles, is a social ailment. We catch 


around us.” Severely neurotic persons 
read these sentences and _ believe 
that Dr. Ellis has said that neurosis is 
caused by some kind of disease germ. 
Actually, in the next sentence he says, 
“We are raised by other human beings, 
and they literally teach us to become 
neurotic.” These sentences are charac- 
teristic of the forthright, almost shock 
type of therapy that Dr. Ellis recom- 
mends. Also, his illustrations suggest 
that he practices and advises a rather 
active, even a directive, type of therapy. 


Dr. [llis’s definition of psycho- 
therapy is refreshingly clear and sim- 
ple, and is suggestive of the clarity and 


“The aim of psychotherapy is not, as 
ss many people assume, to help the 
patient win the love and approval of 
everyone he meets. It is, instead, to en- 


{ able him to get along well in this 


world whether or not other’ people 
quickly adore him.” Toward the end 
of the book the author makes the com- 
ment, ‘‘Recent investigations 
tended to show that the main asset of 
the competent psychologist may not be 
his training or experience, but his own 
personality.”” This statement is certain 


attempting to live with an emotionally 


disturbed. individual or to 
such a person. 


the list of selected readings with four 
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it from our parents and from those 


understandability of the book. He says, - 


have 


to be reassuring to any person who is 


Dr. Ellis closes his book with two 
pages of selected readings. He prefaces. 
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short paragraphs in which he states 


flatly that the psychological sciences 


are stillin their infancy, and even points 
out that the field of psychoanalysis and 
personality theory is over-run with 
many schools and theorists, “All of — 


- whom tend to believe that they know 


exactly what makes human beings neu- 
rotic and what may be done about cur- 
ing them.”’ He expresses the hope that 
the reader will take all psychological 
theories with sufficient grains of salt 
and will think for himself and apply 


these theories to his own experience 


before religiously adhering to any of 
them. 


This book is literally the volume that 
the parish clergy have been waiting 
for. Clergymen, above all other people, 
are keenly aware that it is impossible 
for all of the persons who need profes- 
sional psychological help to obtain it. 


_ Therefore, there has been a great need 


for a book which the clergyman could 
put into the hands of the healthiest in- 
dividual of the family or other human 
group wherein there is a.seriously dis- 
turbed person. This book; in the hands 
of the healthiest individual in the hu- 
man unit, accompanied by support and 
encouragement by the pastor, can as- 
sure that many, many people will get 
help .who were formerly neglected. 
This book will make a significant con- 
tribution to the developing lay min-_— 
istry of people in our churches. Chris- 


tian laymen and women are religiously 


motivated to help people in_ their 
groups. The minister can put this book 
in their hands with confidence that they 
will be provided with excellent help in. 
their good efforts. 


—James H. Burns 
Director of the Departments 
of Social Relations and | 
Pastoral Services 
Massachusetts Council of Churches 
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OMEN AND SOMETIMES 

MEN by Florida Scott-Max- 
wes. s(Alired A. Knopf, = Inc.— 
$3.50 ) 


For generations men have talked 
about women and women have polite- 
ly listened but rarely have replied, 
probably thinking, that it would do no 
good to try and set men straight. To- 
day, however, women are beginning 
to speak up about themselves, their own 
feminine orientation to life, their be- 
liefs and values and their aspirations. 
“And it is highly desirable that men 
listen attentively and trv to learn to 
replace their mythology about women 
with some more credible and valid un- 
derstanding as women try to interpret 
themselves. 


In this volume Florida Scott-Max- 
well, a Jungian analyst, has, with un- 
usual candor and patience, discussed 
the woman’s orientation to living, her 
feelings about herself and about men, 
her current struggles in regard to the 
recent demands and challenges she has 
received from our changing culture 
and social life. She ranges widely from 
the more intimate personal aspects to 
the wider social and cultural dimen- 
sions of woman’s efforts to resolve the 
many conflicts and incongruities in her 
contemporary life. She sees woman as 
struggling to maintain her integrity as 
a feminine personality while encom- 
passing the new tasks and larger re- 
sponsibilities being thrust her. 
She foresees a period of greater mutual 
understanding between woman and 
man when they both gain more insight 
into their own essentials as feminine 
and masculine personalities who at the 
same time share or embody some of the 
essentials of the other sex. As she in- 
terprets it, women are especially per- 
plexed because they are being called 
upon today to exhibit more of their 


March 


usually ignored or repressed masculini- 
ty and they are tinding it difficult to 
achieve a balance that will not destroy 
their basic feminine needs and aspira- 
tions. 

While at times the author may be 
confusing in her tse of Jungian con- 
cepts and words that are highly am- 
biguous, her insights mto woman are 
exceedingly penetrating and illuminat- 
ing. Pastoral counselors, being for the 


most part men, will find. the reading. 


of this book well worth while since it 
will give them, if they will read and re- 
lect, many insights into their women 


parishioners. It is Inghly commended 


by many women, notably Pearl Buck, 


Anne Morrow Lindberg, and President 


Sarah G. Blanding of Vassar. 
—LAWRENCE. K. FRANK 
Belmont, Alassachusetts 


OINTING THE WAY by Martin 
Buber (Harper & Brothers— 
$4.50) 


There is no need for an apology for 
Martin Buber. He is firmly established 
as one of the truly seminal thinkers of 


the twentieth century. His influence has © 


left its mark upon the majority of 


significant theological productions of 


recent decades, and more recently the 
impact of his thought has been felt in 
the writings of psychotherapists. 
Among philosophers he is considered 
an existentialist, but when you have 
labeled Martin Buber, you are not done 
with him, for he does not fit easily in- 


to categories. Among religious writers — 


he is often considered a mystic, but 
he can write, “my innermost heart 
loves. the world more than it loves the 
spirit,” and again, ‘I am enormously 
concerned with just this world, this 
painful and precious fullness of all that 
I see, hear, taste.” In this book some 
glimpse is given of this man who loves 
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the world, and who, by participating so 
fully in its tragedy and joy, has dis- 
covered the richness of existence. 


The book is a volume of collected 
essays (1909-1954) in which the spot- 


light of Buber’s thought is turned upon 


the currents of life and thought through 
which he has lived. There are the re- 


current emphases that we have come 


to associate with Buber’s thought: 
knowing through participation and 
love, the uniqueness of personal life, 


and the protest against all forms of — 
As in his other books,. 
one feels the call to courage as he sets 


reductionism. 


before the reader the road to commit- 
ment. The uniqueness of this book lies 
in its wide range of subject matter. 
Religion, socialism, drama, psycho- 
therapy, literature, art, education, and 
political science all come. under his 
preview. Some of the essays have the 
quality of leisure about them, but oth- 
ers are written out of the struggles of 
banishment and exile. 


It is not possible to summarize a 


book of this kind. Each man will find — 


those essays which speak most elo- 
quently to him. I have found myself 
going hack to reread his answer to the 
question, “What Is To Be Done?”, 
and have been fascinated with the few 
paragraphs of dialogue “With a Mon- 
ist” in which access to his basic con- 
cern is direct and immediate. Equally 
impressive are his letters of Ghandi, 
and his analysis of “State and Society.” 
Readers of this journal will want to 
ponder his discussion of ‘Healing 
Through Meeting,” with its warning 
against a release from pain that de- 
strovs creative tension and struggle. 


Those -who have read Buber will 
need only to be told that here is an- 
other book by him. Those who know 
him only by hearsay will find this vol- 
ume a good place to begin a first-hand 


35 Church St. Colfax, lowa 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES 


Direct Prices & 

Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


{< COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ERUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. See Cat- 
alogue pp. 20-22, 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Chairs in 
tractive range of styles, sizes an 
ractiv ng y 


prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- — 
ling and durability. Also full line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for —* cafeteria and 
church school u 


BRUCKS FC FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 
Trucks for moving, 
handling and_ storing 
chairs. table-and- 
chair trucks. 


PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames. Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE COMPANY 
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PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
N.Y. 


amor — N. Y.—One of the nation’s 


W. 3ist St., New York 1. 

220 So. Michigan Ave., 
hicago, Ill.) 


acquaintance. One word of warning: 
Dont try to read Buber in a hurry 
. his gold has to be mined carefully. 
—Wayne kK, CLYMER 
Dean, Evangelical 
Theological Seminary 
Naperville, Illinots 


ELECTIONS II, Edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. 

(Sheed and Ward—$3.50) 

Here are eleven essays brought to- 
gether for the purpose of advancing the 
undertaking initiated in Selections I 
‘to present “that unified picture of the 
world to which Catholics subscribe.” 
The editors profess no intention of 1m- 
posing a pattern of their own upon the 
work of their contributors. Rather they 
believe that there is in the articles 
themselves a central theme that will be 
self-evident to the discerning reader. 
Thev do express the hope, however, 
that the Selections will assist in the re- 
discovery of those myths and symbols 
by which the meanings of religious faith 
may be freshly 
men with reduction of strain on credi- 
bility: One essay by Oskar Simmel, 
S.J., deals directly with 
Gospel,’ while David Jones in “Wales 


and the Crown” uses a bit of Welsh. 


history (and legend) to suggest that 


in the accession of Queen Elizabeth to — 


the throne there was’ a return to the 
matriarchy, “‘perhaps in deeper ways 


Freudian 


mediated to modern. 


“Myth 


ASTOR. 1%, fore ‘HOLOG 


than we as vet understand.” The co 
trast in these two titles will in itse 
indicate the unevenness in the qualit 
of the several productions. 

Of particular interest to Protestants 
are) Karl) Buchheim’'s discussion 
“Luther’s Struggle” and Gregory Zil 
boorg’s brief analysis of ‘Love iy 
Psychoanalysis.” According 
to Buchheim, Tather forsook th 
Church because of an irrational fea 
of the Mass stemming from an unhappy 
relationship between him and his fe 
ther with particular focus on the latter's 
opposition .(perchance ambivalent at: 
titude) to his entering the priesthood. 
It is asserted that “It was not his temp- 
tations which brought about the ult- 
mate breach. But his experiences as 
an unwilling priest and unwilling monk 
may well have provided the initial im- 
pulse for the doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion.”’ Perhaps it would have been more 
to the point if the writer had said. out- 
right that the revolt was a projection 


of the conflict of Luther with his father ; 
upon the Pope as the symbol a ar- 


bitrary authority. 

Zilboorg undertakes to 
Freud’s emphasis on sex by rather 
gingerly hinting that in a certain. aspect 
his view has something in common with 
Paul's It can be said categor'- 
cally that there is nothing at all in 
Freud that approximates Pauls agape. 
The discussion is carefully worded and 
carries an apology for Freud by 
stressing the “great austerity” of his 
“devotion to scientific inquiry” 
resulting ‘‘sacrifice’ of “broader and 
deeper perspectives.” The “austerity” 
is also associated with some distortion 
in Freud’s “personal psychology.” 

An excellent bit of Catholic casuistry 
will be found in Erik Peterson’s “A 
Theology of Clothes.’ Most of the oth- 
er writers maintain a high intellectual 
level within, of course, “the picture of 
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the world to which Catholics sub- 

scribe.” 

—QOrEN H. BAKER 
Dean, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


OCIAL AND CULTURAL DY- 

JNAMICS by Pitirim A. Sorokin 
(Porter Sargent—$7.50 ) 

Here at last is a one-volume abridge- 
ment of the original work by Sorokin 
under the same title which appeared 
in. four volumes twenty years ago. 
Many who have read popularizations 
including Sorokin’s own of his sweep- 
ing interpretation of cultural history 
will welcome the author’s condensation 
of the original material. Fortunately 
there is reference made to significant 
changes that have occurred since the 
original publication of the Dynamics. 

The. main thesis of Sorokin’s work 
revolves around his typology of cul- 
tures as being Ideational, Idealistic, 
or Sensate. It is Sorokin’s view that we 
have been living in a culture that 1s 


predominately Sensate which is in the 
‘process of transition toward a new 


level of Ideational or Idealistic SOcio- 
cultural existence. 


The comprehensiveness of the docu-- 


mentation for this thesis marks the 
work as an important contribution to 


our own understanding of Western — 


culture. 
—RuvssELL BECKER 
Minister of Pastoral Care 
Glenview Community Church 
Glenview, Illinois 


‘TONKEY ON MY BACK by 
Wenzell Brown (Popular Lib- 
rary—25c) 
This book is a series of true stories 


about young drug addicts. The au- 


tering emotional 
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DO YOU 


feel that you are using all the help 


you can get when you minister to 
the sick, the aged, shut-ins? eS 


Many chaplains and pastors 
tell us that they would not 
be without the tremendous © 
help they get from the use 
of the inexpensive “‘COM- 
FORT & STRENGTH” pam- | 
phiets for combatting fear, 
loneliness, stress, and strain. 


Published without profit ... 24 dif- 


ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
cost in quantity. Free samples glad- 
ly sent. 


WRITE 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
1720 Chouteau Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


thor’s purpose is to correct the popular 
misconception that the addict is a dope - 
fiend, and a sex crazed sadist, and to 
present him as he really is—a sick, dis- 
turbed, and maladjusted individual. 
Mr. Brown has accomplished his 
purpose admirably well. We see Pepe, 
Hector, and Johnnie as real persons 
whose addiction is a symptom of shat- 
conflicts and deep 
hungers that have never been satisfied. 


What the author describes rings true 
to me. Shocking as some of his stories 


they describe real situations and 


real people—people who need our un- 


’ derstanding even though most of them 


despair of ever finding it. 
—CHARLES R. JAEKLE 
Protestant Chaplain 
_ Riverside Hospital for Teen-age 
Drug Addicts 
New York, N. Y. 
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Tur Person rar 
Julius Bauer. Grune and Stratton, $3.50 | 
clinical study of illness as it is manifest His 
the individual person involving an anal 
sis. of mind, neuresis and psychoneurag him 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


sitgd some of the more um 


ysvehopathy, character, and personality, 
author is Clinical Professor of 
Colleve of Medical Evangelists, Tos Angekg 


Medicingi direc 


are wnable im this ISSUE, etther be- coun 
cause the reviews have not vet reached us. past’ 
or of Jack of space. We hope to be 
able to reviews many of them in coming woucs, Movern Sctence ann HUMAN Vat 
By Everett W. Hall. Van Nastrand, the 1 
A hook by the Professor of Philosophy # eled 
| the University of North Carolina exploring (hic 
EXPLORATIONS IN Awareness. By J. the disparity between the rapid pace of ine: 
Samuel! Bois. Harper & Bros. $3.50. The entific development and the lagging behini le 
book is an attempt to help the individual | of sach important value disciplines as ethieG"’™ 
through the application of psychological law, and political theory. Dr. Hall, the ge selor 
principles to improve his skills observing. ct a Methodist minister, himself de 
thinking, and communicating. The author's intended to study. for the ministry. He tor’s 
thinking is hased and developed along the = the author of an outstanding philosophical sas 
principles of Alfred Korzvbski'’s Science and work, What Is Value? An Fssay in Phile- 
Sanity, and in his “general principles of sophical Analysis, and cocauthor of year 
semantics. The author is an outstanding fet Century Philosophy. COUT 
Canadian psychologist and has also been en- Rog 
caged as a specialist in industrial and man- | Hane 
agement relations. Tar Worno By Gine Cerminara neni 
William. Sloane Associates, $4.00. A new? 
Sociotocy oF Deviant Benavior. By book by the author of Many Maasions, ex: fami 
Marshall B. Clinard. Rinehart. $6.50. A ploring the concept of reincarnation and they ary 
new study of abnormal behavior by a Pro- — evidences and philosophy for its premises. }Wal 
fessor of Sociology at the University of | | dittc 
Wiscensin, analyzing the various theories of tar 
deviant behavior such as economics, or Orrenpers. By Mic 
tural lag and psychoanalysis, and the role ayhert Ellis and Ralph Brancale. Charles Cf. 
they play anti-social behavior—as well as Thomas, $3.75. A clinical and experimental of 
a study of the various methods ot treatment study employing psychiatric, psychological} tion 
as developed by our society. | and social investigative methods analyzing} by | 
the basic differences between sex offenders pub 
StupIEs ON Hysterta. By Josef Breuer and attempting to supply the answer 
and Sigmund Freud. Basic Books, $5.50. The — series of questions of utmost importance in 
original papers by Sigmund Freud and his. how to deal with the sexual criminal; which] 7 
early collaborator, Josef Breuer, which offender should be punishable by law, and seetc 
marked the early beginnings of Freud’s in- what types of sentences should be stipulated]. 
sights into the origins of nuerosis and the for sex offences. Noll 
change of its treatment from the use of con 
hypnosis into psychoanalysis. | Wa 
PsyYCHOLOGY IN THE Sovret Unron. By Fir 
THE Accressive By Fritz Redl James K. Feibleman. Macmillan, $8.50. AT 
and David Wineman. Free Press, $7.50. A study of psychology in the Soviet Union} 7, 
one-yolume. edition containing, in their en- based on a visit to the U.S.S.R. by a group} — 
tirety. two outstanding books published of teachers and educationists: at the invita} 
earlier, Children Who Hate and Control tion of the Academy of Educational Sciences} | 
from Within. The authors, two outstanding in 1955.. The study indicates that Soviet ¢.. 
specialists in the abnormal behavior of chil- psychology is philosophically rooted in 
dren, have gained national recognition for  <ialectical materialism and _ psychologically sel 
their deep insight into the understanding of | is oriented primarily to the conditioned re | 0w 
the. pathology of childhood. flex experiments of Pavlov. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 6) 


His responsibilities as pastor allowed 
him to test this new found role im- 
mediately im the practical situation. The 
direct relevance of the chrent-centered 
counseling role to the work the 
pastor and the Christian conception of 
love ssed Walt Yoder deeply. 
the next two and a half years he trav- 
ded to the South side University of 
Chicago Counseling Center 
limes each week to gam a broader un- 


oft 


several 


derstanding of the funetion of a coun- 
the clinieal setting, as well as 
todeepen his understanding of the pas- 


Fior's role while counseling im the parish 


vetting. During this two and a_ half 
vear period of staff relationship to the 
counseling — center headed by Carl 
Rogers, while traveling these great dis- 
tances in order to avail himself of a 
genuine clinical training, and while 
family life grew more complex with the 
arrival of the next of his three children, 
Walt Yoder gave evidence of two ad- 
ditional facets of his interests which 
have come to distinguish his current 
Michigan pastorate. He became a part 
ofa staff and program of the associa- 
tion for family living in Chicago headed 
by Dr. Freda Kehm. He also began to 


‘}publish articles in the journals read by 


churchmen. 


The rich base of training and exper- 
lence gained in these Chicago vears 
lllowing seminary graduation have 
come to fruition and further promise as 
Walter Yoder accepted the call of the 
First Congregational Church in Rock- 
lord, Michigan, to be its pastor in 1949. 
Four things marked this pastorate as 
worthy of recognition and praise. 

He immediately established: the no- 
tion of the pastor as a practicing coun- 
‘lor serving the needs not only of his 
own parishioners but of the wider 
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as well by establishing in 
the Rockford Counseling 
has helped other ministers 
to see their role more clearly as coun- 
through the creation of the 
Michigan Association of Religious 
Counselors. He is one pastor who will 


community 
his church 
Center. He 


selors 


not resign his pastoral counseling func- 


tion to the secular professionals nor let 
other ministers do this. 


Secondly, he related himself to the 
problems of marital discord and family 
life by helping to promote in Michigan 
the formation Divorcees  Anony- 
mous groups in several communities. 
Ile specifically carried this phase of his 
work one step further by creating a 
Marriage Clinic program of individual 


«yt 


“appointments, group meetings, and 
classes for persons facing marital dif- 


ficulties. Then he did the unusual thing 
of sponsoring meetings of this clinic 
program on. a_ bi-weekly basis in 
churches at Muskegan, Big Rapids, 
and Ludington, Michigan, as well as 
in his own Rockford parish. 


Thirdly, he continued to show his 
capacity for a wider leadership role 
through the steady publication of ar- 
ticles reporting the insights and wis- 
dom of his own ministerial experience 
to the profit of those who were to read 
these. Readers of this journal. have 
come to sense the experience-gained 
judgment of this counseling pastor. 


In the fourth case, he has displayed 
in his own conduct of the pastoral role, 
the unique understanding of the re- 
sponsibility of the individual person 
and of the corporate group for the deci- 
sions and actions of each. To illustrate 
this let me indicate his handling of two 
mundane ministerial problems he en- 
countered at an early point in his pas- 
torate. One Sunday shortly after his 
arriving the congregation found no 
morning bulletin. Another Sunday 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS | 

Busy pastors promptly’ assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research | = 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. 


A DEGREE 


Through Home-study. Instruction offered by 
several 

whose New York representative will furnish 
the desired information. Variety of courses. 
Usual degrees. Also request free circular 
regarding the preparation of original ser- 
mons, theses, speeches, book-length manu- 
scripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PD, Main 
P. O. Box 627, Montreal, Canada. 
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there was no choir. In each instance 


laymen came to him to complain. In-— 


stead of accepting responsibility for 
these omissions (in one case a part-time 
volunteer secretary had moved away; 
in the other a choir leader had left 
without the church leaders providing a 
replacement) he invited them to sit and 
talk. He expressed equal interest with 
them in continuing each of these as- 
pects of church life. But he left it up 
to the laymen to decide whose respon- 
sibility it would be to mimeograph bul- 
letins and round up choir members 
while making known his own willing- 
ness to serve wherever they desired. 
They quietly decided (having been 
given the responsibility) that they 
didn’t want his pastoral time consumed 
on these matters and arranged to take 
care of both. A clear sense of the mean- 
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| ing of personal and group responsibil. 


ty, together with a therapist’s faith in 
the ability of persons to assume this, 
helped greatly to clarify his pastoral 
role as well as strengthen the role of 
lay leadership in his church. 


All four of these facets were unique- 
ly highlighted in a “workshop on coun- 
seling’” held at the Rockford Counsel- 
ing Center of the Congregational 
Church in December, 1956, as. an ex- 
pression both of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Religious Counselors and of 
the Counseling Center in the Rockford 
Congregational .church. The develop- 
ment of the counseling program within 
the local church to the point where a 
group of clients receiving the services 
of this church would want to be par- 
ticipants in a program for other min- 
isters thinking about their pastoral 
counseling role is a unique tribute to 
Walter Yoder. The formation of a 
statewide association of religious coun- 


selors and the holding of a workshop | 
for their mutual training and develop- , 


ment is a pioneering expression of the 
unusual pastoral counseling ministry 
which Walter Yoder has brought into 
existence in Rockford, Michigan. 
Other men in other states will want to 
take note of the importance of this 
kind of association, as well as the local 
and regional program in counseling 
which one pastor has been able to in- 
augurate. The value of his experience 
has led churches throughout the state 
to turn to Walter Yoder as an im- 
portant counseling resource for a min- 
istry of counseling which has_ been 
anything but a typical pastoral role. 
For his creative pioneering in the de- 
finition of- the counseling role of 4 
working pastor the Reverend H. Wal- 
ter Yoder merits our salute as the 


“Man Of The Month.” 


—RussELL J. BECKER 
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How I | How To Live With A Neuro 


by Aubert ELLs, Ph.D. 


(Bookstore Price $3.95) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


é6é6TANHIS BOOK,” says Dr. Burns in his enthusiastic review, “is literally 
Mt volume that the parish clergy have been waiting for.” a 
There are many reasons why Dr. Burns, an outstanding minister-counsel 

and teacher of counseling, is enthusiastic about the book—its clarity 
straightforward, simple, non-technical writing—-its vivid illustrations—its pm 
found insight into human problems. The major reason for Dr. Burns’ enthq 
asm, however, is that unlike most books on psychiatry and psychology @ 
cerned with the problems of deeply disturbed individuals or psychotics, @ 
book uniquely deals with the difficult, unhappy. and mildly neurotic ig 
vidual that typifies the great body and burden of the minister’s pastoral wel 
How to recognize this person as a neurotic—how to help him directly. or h@ 
to help his family live and work with him—is the purpose of this unique bo@ 
“This book,” concludes Dr. Burns in his review, “accompanied by @ 
support and encouragement of ‘the pastor, can assure that many, many peom 
will get help who were formerly neglected. This book will make a signified 
contribution to the developing lay ministry of people in our churches.” J 
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You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
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each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 


ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books _ 


and any special offers. 
YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
- Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 


50%. If you receive any book that does 


not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
— Take advantage of this opportunity 
now 
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